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LONDON, OCTOBER 1, 1867. 


THE 
ROYAL ARMORY OF ENGLAND.* 


BY CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 


Cuapter [V.—Tue ARMORIAL INSIGNIA BORNE 
sy Ricuarp I., Jonn, Henry III, Ep- 
warp J., anp Epwarp II., AnD BY THEIR 
ConsorTs. A.D. 1189—1327. 


ITH the reign of the 

63 Crusader king, Ricu- 

#/ axp the lion-hearted, 

=, commences the histo- 

rical era of the Royal 

Armory of England. 

The insignia that are 

assigned to this fa- 

mous prince and to his 

successors on the 

throne of England, are well known 

to have been actually borne by them. 

In all our inquiries and researches we 

now are guided by the sure evidence of 

=” contemporaneous authorities; and we 

accept and adduce no statement what- 

ever, the exact accuracy and the certain truth 

of which we are unable to establish by proofs 
that cannot possibly be questioned. 

In the first instance our principal, as they 
are our most valuable and conclusive authori- 
ties, are seals. To the fortunate circumstance 
of the supreme legal importance attached to 
seals in the middle ages, we are indebted for 
the preservation of these most interesting relics, 
in great variety and in very considerable num- 
bers; while, on the other hand, the very same 
circumstance establishes the sure certainty of 
their veracity. The heraldic evidence of seals, 
cordingly, is necessarily of the highest order. 
They are original works, produced with pecu- 
liar care for purposes of special importance, ap- 
proved by their first possessors, and having 
their original authenticity confirmed by con- 
tinued use through successive generations. 

The Great Seals of the Sovereigns of England 
always have two distinct designs. In both of 
these designs the Sovereign is represented ; in 
one he appears on horseback, and in the other 
he is enthroned. The mounted figures seem 
to have been invariably regarded as the “ ob- 
verse,’ or “seal,” and those enthroned as the 
“reverse,” or “ counter-seal.” 

_ Inthe first seal of Ricuarp I., used by him 
before his expedition to the Holy Land, in the 
year 1190, the king is represented in armour, 
mounted on his charger, and having on his left 
arm a shield, bowed or curved in its contour, 
which is charged with a single lion rampant 
lacing to the sinister, or counter-rampant. This 
shield, as it appears upon the seal, is shown in 
Fig. 24; and it has been conjectured that, if 
the whole face of this shield were visible, a 
second lion rampant facing to the dexter would 
appear, and thus the shield would be charged 
with two lions combatant—two lions rampant, 
that is, and facing each other. This conjec- 
ture, however, is not supported by the autho- 
nity of many shields of the same form and of 
an early period. The second Great Seal of 
Richard [., adopted by him after his return to 
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* Continued from p. 151. 





his dominions in 1194, has the shield repre- 
sented in Fig. 25, which, for the first time, 
displays the blazonry afterwards so well known 
as the heraldic symbols of the royalty of Eng- 
land, the three golden lions passant guardant, in 
pale, upon a blood-red field. With the shields 
displayed upon the two Great Seals of Richard I. 
I associate a third shield of the same form, which 
appears upon a seal used by his younger bro- 
ther and successor, Joun, during the lifetime 
of their father, Henry II., and consequently 
before the accession of Richard. This shield, 
Fig. 26, bears two lions only, and these lions 
are passant, and not passant guardant. This is 


Fig. 27. 
RICHARD L. 

CREST. 
See Note. 


Fig. 24. 
RICHARD I. 
FIKST GREAT 
SEAL. 


Fig. 25. 
RICHARD I, 
SECOND GREAT 
SEAL. 


the earliest heraldic shield known to be repre- 


sented as being borne by any prince of the | 


Royal house of England. 


The second Great Seal, in addition to the | 


royal shield of arms, gives a curious and in- 


teresting representation of the helm | 
of the king, which is surmounted by | 
a crest of fanlike form, and ae 


a figure of a lion passant blazone 
below this crest. 
its heraldic accessories, is shown in 
Fig. 27. The reverses of both the 
seals of Richard I. are charged with 
devices that may be considered to 
be early royal badges: on the first 
seal, on each side of the head of the 
king, there is a large crescent sur- 
mounted by a star having six wavy 
points; and on the second seal, on 
the dexter side of the seated figure 


Fig. 26. 
FROM 
PRINCE 
JOHN'S 
SEAL, 


there is a sun irradiated with wavy rays. 

VI. Ricwarp I.; a.p. 1189—1199:-—The 
arms assigned to his father, Henny II., but 
without any certain authority in the case of 
that prince—gules, three lions passant quardant, 
in pale, or, as in Fig. 25, and also as these arms 


Fig. 21. ROYAL SHIELD OF RICHARD I., JOHN, 
HENRY I11., EDWARD L, AND EDWAKD LI. 


are blazoned in Fig. 21, which shield is here 
repeated from the last chapter. Authority for the 
arms of Richard I.—the Great Seal of the king. 

The consort of Richard I., Berenoanta, 
daughter of Sancuo, the fourth of that name, 


King of Navarre, would bear the arms of Na- | 


varre—azure, a cross argent—Fig. 28, a simple 
and beautiful shield, which afterwards was 


superseded by the singular and remarkable | 


device said to have been assumed by Sancho 
“the strong,” in memory of his successful 
attack upon a Moorish prince, whose army 
was in part defended by a barricade of chains; 
and the Spanish historians have recorded 
that, “ because in this battle he burst in the 
palisade of chains, the King of Navarre took 
for his arms the chains of gold trellised in a 
blood-red field.” This shield is blazoned thus: 
Gules, a cross, saltire and double orle of chains, all 
linked together, or. The chains are sometimes 


| represented as formed of flat solid pieces, and 





This helm, with | 





sometimes of open links of rings: at Canter- 
bury, upon the monument of Henny IV. and 
his Queen, Joan, of Navarre, the chains in the 
arms of Navarre are of flat, solid pieces ; they 
also are blazoned both with a single orle, as in 
the example; Fig. 29; and, more corre tly, with 
@ double orle, as in Fig. 30. ; 











Fig. 28. 
NAVARRE, 
ANCIENT. 


Fig. 29. 
NAVARRE, 
MODERN (WITH 
SINGLE ORLE). 
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Fig. 31. 
ANGOULEME. NAVARRE, 
MODERN (WITH 
DOUBLE ORLE). 


VII. Joun ; a.p. 1199—1216 :—After his ac- 
cession, the same arms as his brother, Richard I., 
Fig. 21. Authority—the Great Seal of the king. 
This shield of King John is also blazoned upon 
the monument of Queen Exizanetu in West- 
minster Abbey ; and there the arms of the king 
impale those of his queen, Isang. of Angou- 
leme, lozengy or and gules, Fig. 31. These arms 
of Angouléme were also once blazoned upon 
the monument in Westminster Abbey of her 
son, by her second marriage, WiLLIAM DE 


of the king, a crescent appears, while | Vatence, Earl of Pembroke. 


on the sinister side, in a corresponding position, | 


VIL. Henny IIL.; a.p. 1216—1272:—The 
same arms as his father, John, Fig. 21. The 
Royal Shield, charged with the three lions of 
England, appears on both the Great Seals of 
Henry III.; and in the first of the two seals, 
both on the obverse and on the reverse, above 
the head of the king, there is placed the crescent 
and wavy-rayed star, a8 & Royal Badge. At the 
junction of the two portions of the edifice, 
severally erected by Henry III. and by his 
son Edward I., in the easternmost spandril but 
one of the wall-arcade in the south choir-aisle 
of Westminster Abbey, there yet remains, tri- 
umphant over the various assaults that have 
inflicted such disastrous injuries in its immediate 
neighbourhood, a large shield boldly sculptured 
in relief, and bearing the English lions. This 
shield, represented in Fig. 32, is generally 
attributed to King Henry; but whether it 


Fig. 32. SHIELD OF HENRY III., OF OF EDWARD I., 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


really is the work of Henry, or of his justly - 
celebrated son, this shield certainly is 4 very 
early example (probably, the oldest known to 
be in existence) of the three English lions, as in 
the era of both those Princes they were blazoned 
and borne. Again, in the series of Royal 


































































































































shields that are marshalled upon the monument 
of Queen Elizabeth, the arms of Henry III. 
the three lions) impale the arms of Provence, 
as they were borne by his Consort, Queen 
Anianone of Provence. <A shield of these 
urms of Provence—or, three pallets gules, Fig. 
33—is sculptured in the same series of shields 
with Fig. 32; it is for the father of Queen 
Alianore—Raymonp, Count of Provence. In 
this fine example of one of the simply digni- 
fied armorial compositions of the thirteenth 














Fig. 33, PROVENCE. 





century, the shield appears to be supported by 
its long guige or shield-belt, which passes over | 
two sculptured corbels. All the shields of this 
most interesting series once were supported in | 
the same manner; but the gwiges and their | 
sustaining corbels now remain only in a few | 
instances, and even in these the existing relics | 
have suffered in a greater or less degree rather | 
from wanton injuries than from the lapse of | 
centuries. ‘The two seals of Queen Alianore of 
Provence display shields of the arms of the 
king, her husband, without any other armorial | 
insignia; except that, on the obverse of each 
seal, at the feet of the effigy of the royal lady, 
there is placed a single lion of England. 
Documents of the era of Henry IIT. that are 
still in existence, or of which undoubtedly 
authentic and correct early copies have been 
preserved, show that before the long reign of 
the third Henry had been brought to its close, 
the Heraldry of England had firmly established 
itself among our ancestors of that period, and 
had assumed a systematic character, with the 
possession of a regular classification and of a | 
technical language peculiar to itself. In those 
early days of its history, accordingly, English 
Heraldry is found not only to have assigned 
to different families distinct armorial insignia, | 
which became in a peculiar manner identified | 
with their name, and with their position and rank | 
in their country, but also to have exercised the | 
all-important faculty of distinguishing the | 
several members and the various branches of | 
the same family from one another. This faculty, 
which is entitled “ Cadency,” acts by intro- 
ducing into armorial compositions some addi- 
tional devices or figures under peculiar con- 
ditions, or sometimes by effecting certain changes 
in the original compositions of shields of arms, 
ilways for the express purpose of effecting the 
required distinctions between the allied shields 
if the several members or of the various branches 
of the same house. This system is also styled 
 Differencing ;" and the additions or variations 
which are introduced for the purpose of “ mark- 
ing Cadency,”’ are “ Differences.” It will be 
understood to be a necessary condition of the 
action of this system of “ Differencing,” that, 
while in itself always clear and definite and 
significant, it must in every instance be second- 
ary to the leading characteristics of the original 
Coat of Arms, which denotes and exclusively | 
belongs to the Head of any Family, and which | 
also declares from what fountain-head all the 
kinsmen of all the branches have derived their 
common origin and descent. 
With a solitary exception, hereafter to be | 
described, the only diffi rences that have been 
introduced at ny pr riod into the Royal Armory | 
of England are, first, the Lefe/, a narrow band 
w ribband stretched across the ticld of a shield 
in chief, from which three, four, or fiv short 
pendants appear to be hanging d wn; and 
ax ondly, the Bordure, whi h, as its name in 
plies, is a border added to and placed about a 
hield of arms. The customary numlx r of the 
pendants or “ points” of a Label is either thre: 
or five; and it is quite certain that no sicni- 
heance is, or ever has been, atta hed to the 
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number of the points, the object in all cases 
being to make the Label distinctly visible, and 
at the same time to adjust the points to the 
general composition of the shield. The Royal 
Labels have different tinctures; and they also 
are generally charged with certain other figures 
and devices, as differences of a secondary rank, 
which extend and impart significance and 
emphasis to the differencing powers of the 
Labels themselves. In like manner, the Royal 
sordures are not restricted to any particular 
tincture; and, like the Labels, they are them- 
selves differenced with various secondary figures 
or devices that are charged upon them. It is 
obvious that the differences that were charged 
upon the early Royal Labels and Bordures, 
were selected with a decided heraldic motive— 
that is to say, they were chosen and adopted 
for the express purpose of denoting and record- 
ing in heraldic fashion some alliance or inhe- 
ritance, while at the same time they would 
fulfil their proper office of distinguishing par- 
ticular individuals and branches of the Royal 
Houses. 

IX. Epwarp I., a.p. 1272—1307.—The seal 
used by the first Edward, before his accession 
to the crown, is the first of the Royal Seals 
which distinguishes the armorial shield with a 
true heraldic difference, to denote that the 
bearer was Prince Royal and not King. This 
shield of Prince Epwarp (Fig. 34) is blazoned 
with the Royal Arms, the three lions, as in 
Fig. 21; but it is also differenced with a Label 
of tive points, which is placed at the head of the 
shield, and it is so arranged that the tail of the 
uppermost lion lies upon one of the points. In 
a contemporary Roll of Arms this Label of 
Prince Edward is recorded to have been tinc- 
tured azure; and this shield of the Prince may 
be blazoned as—England, with a Label of five 


points azure, in chief, for difference. 








Fig. 34. Fig. 39. 
EDWARD I. AS EDWARD II, AS 
PRINCE ROYAL. PRINCE ROYAL, 


After his accession, Edward I. removed the 
Label from his shield, and bore the Royal Arms 
as they had been borne by his father and his 
grandfather, and as they are represented in 
Figs. 21 and 32. The arms are thus displayed 
upon the shield held by the king, as he appears 
mounted and in armour upon his Great Seal; 
and they are repeated (the first time of their 
appearance in that position) upon the bardings 
of the king’s charger. The Arms of Edward I. 
are also blazoned in the Roll of Carlaverock, 
A.D. 1300; and in the Roll of Arms, published in 
the Ar heologia in 1864, which is assigned 
to about the year 1280. In the reign of Ed- 
ward I. armorial insignia began to be generally 
introduced, as historical and, at the same time, 
as peculiarly ‘consistent decorative accessories, 
into the architectural compositions of all im- 
portant edifices, whether destined for eccle- 
siastical or secular uses, and also into the 
stained glass of their windows; and, accord- 
ingly, the Royal Shield of Edward I. is occa- 
sionally to be seen, as it is upon the crosses at 
W Utham and Northampton, still retaining the 
position it has occupied for more than five cen- 
turies. The usage of placing shields of arms 
upon monumental memorials began to obtain 
at the same period; and it is exemplified in a 
truly noble manner upon the monument in 
“ estminster Abbey to Alianore of Castile, the 
first consort of Edward I., which displays the 
shields of England, Castile and Leon, and Pon- 
thieu, the arms severally of the husband, the 
father, and the maternal grandfather of the 
queen. 

At the same time that cadency began to be 
marked on shields of arms in a systematic 
manner by means of rv ‘gular heraldic differences, 





the early heralds intr 
combination and por asa wien for the 

* mer” ort pon a . 
shield of various distinct armorial co single 
in order to show that in certain on 
individual had become the repre eR ar 

: : family Presentative of 
more than one family, or was the heredi 
possessor of several dignities and Tedita 
This system of “ marshalling,” whi Properties, 

. ng, which gradual] 
was adopted during the first half of th f y 
teenth century, and in the second half if ae 
century became generally prevalent aia that 
into effect by dividing a shield into four son 
greater number of parts, by lines drawn whos 
the field vertically and horizontally a 
each other at right angles, and placing = 
of these divisions or “ quarters” ons of the 
compositions, to be marshalled with another or 
with others upon a single shield. This roe 
is entitled “ quartering,” and each of theee 
divisions of the field of a shield, whatever the 
whole number of the divisions may be od 
“quarter.” If two compositions only are thus 
to be “ quartered,” the most important of the 
two occupies the first quarter, and is repeated 
in the fourth; and the other composition is 
placed in the second quarter, and repeated in 
the third. Should there be three compositions 
to be quartered, they would severally occupy 
the first, second, and third quarters of the 
shield in due order, and the first quarter would 
be repeated in the fourth. In quartering four 
distinct compositions upon a single shield no 
repetition would be necessary to complete the 
aggroupment ; and, if more than four composi- 
tions should require to be marshalled together 
by quartering, the shield would be so divided 
as to provide whatever number of sections 
might be necessary, and the required arrange- 
ment would be made ; and should any repetition 
be necessary, the first quarter would be repeated 
in the last. 

Again: contemporaneous with “ quartering” 
was the introduction, followed by the prevalence, 
of another and a distinct form of marshalling, 
which would denote and record alliance by mar- 
riage. The process adopted in the first instance, 
and styled “ dimidiation,” was accomplished by 
dividing the shield that was to display the 
allied arms, by a vertical line, into two equal 
sections ; then, each of the two allied shields 
was divided vertically in the same manner, and 
the dexter half of the husband’s shield was 
blazoned upon the dexter half of the shield that 
had first been divided per pale, and the sinister 
half of that same shield was charged with the 
sinister half of the arms of the wife. Thus, the 
allied shield would display two half coats of arms, 
or two dimidiated coats, marshalled together per 
pale ; and, consequently, one half (or nearly one 
half, for in practice somewhat more than one 
half of each dimidiated composition was retained 
and displayed upon the united shield) of each 
of the two allied coats-of-arms was altogether 
omitted from the new compound composition. 
It will at once be evident that in many cases 
such a procedure would effectually destroy, 
while in still more it would seriously affect, the 
identity and distinctness of the dimidiated arms. 
It was a simple and easy step in advance to 
substitute true “ impalement” for dimidiation, 
which would consist in placing the whole of 
each of the compositions to be united upon the 
new shield—the entire composition of the arms 
of the husband upon the dexter half of the im- 
paled shield, and on the sinister half the entire 
composition of the arms of the wife. At a later 
period in the history of Heraldry it will appear 
to have been considered desirable, undet o thie 
special circumstances, to substitute 
~ ama ”* the use of a small shield charged 
with the arms of a wife, which might be eset 
“in pretence” upon the shield emblazone 
with the arms of her husband. | dof 

The earliest example known in Englan 
‘ sred shield is displayed, with the two 
a quartered shield is displayed, Wee ach 
simple shields of England and a 
in a separate panel of the architectura pon 
sition, upon the monument (to which reve 0 
has already been made) of Queen a 
Castile, at Westminster. The date of = ‘id 
monumental work is 1290; and _ 1f, the 
which bears, for Queen ALIANORE > of 
arms of her father, FexprvanD IL., insignis 
Castile and Leon, is charged with the 
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| 
| of those two realms, thus—quarterly : first and 
fourth, for CASTILE, gules, a castle triple-towered, 
| ‘o»+ second and third, for Leon, argent, a lion 
| rampant, gules: No. 35. The allusive nature of 
the Castle and Lion, is at once obvious and most 
characteristic. The arms of Queen Alianore 
are blazoned, with those of her royal husband, 
in the stained glass at Dorchester Abbey Church, 
in Oxfordshire; and they are recorded, for the 
king, her father, in the Koll of Arms published 
the Archeologia (vol. Seer. p- 373), to which 
In this roll the 





| 
| in 
reference has just been made. 
| lion of Leon is blazoned “ purpure,” and not 
| «ous; but this term “ purpure” may denote 
a royal crimson, since the highest Spanish autho- 
| rities are agreed in their conviction that the 
| original tincture of the lion of Leon was red— 
| “rojo;” OY, a8 the early heralds of England 
| would have written it, “de goules.” It is worthy 
of remark, however, that in an original shield 
| which still retains its tinctures upon the monu- 
} ment of Epwarp IIL, at Westminster, this 
| same quartered shield of Castile and Leon is 
| blazoned with the lions tinctured purple. Upon 
| her seal, as Queen Consort of England, Queen 
| Alianore displays, on either side of her own 
| crowned effigy, a castle and a lion, marshalled 
| alternately, as they appear upon her quartered 
| shield of arms; and her counterseal, or the 
| | reverse of her seal, bears a shield of the arms of 
| 
| 
| 





England. 
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Fig. 35. 


| Fig. 37. Ui 
CASTILE AND LEON. 


| ENGLAND 
DIMIDIATING FRANCE, 


In the year 1299, Epwarp I. married his 
second queen, ManrGaAret, daughter of Purr 
III., surnamed “the Hardy,” king of France. 
| This marriage (in connection with that of the 

king’s younger brother, Epmunp, first Earl of 
Lancaster, with Buancu of Artois, as will be 
shown in the next chapter) introduced the 

Jturs-de-lys of the Royal Shield of France into 

the Royal Armory of England. One of the 

shields that remain in Edward J.’s portion of 

Westminster Abbey, in the spandrils of the 
north choir-aisle, bears the arms of France, 
having the fleurs-de-lys displayed as if scattered 
| 





or sown “ semée”’ by the hand over the field, 
without any specified number, and so arranged 
as to convey to the shield itself the appearance 
of having been cut out of a larger object, over 
the entire surface of which the lilies had been 
thus seme. This shield, faithfully represented 
in Fig. 36, is distinguished as “ France Ancie nt,” 
the te rm, “‘ France Modern,” as will appear here- 
| after, being applied to the Royal Arms of France 
when the fleurs-de-lys had been reduced in 
number to three only. The seal of Philip ITI. 
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Fig. 36. YRANCE, ANCIENT. 
2 rance bears an efligy of the king, crowned, 
dine and having both his royal mantle 
and usarmorial shield semce de /ys, as in No. 36. 

ne seal of Queen Margaret bears a shield 











charged with the arms of England dimidiating | 
those of France, as this shield is represented in | 
Fig. 37. And upon another seal this same 
royal lady has her own effigy with crown and 
sceptre, the three lions of England blazoned on 
her robe, a shield of France semée de lys on her 
right side, and on her left side a second shield | 
charged with a lion rampant; the counterseal, | 
shown in Fig. 38 without the inscription, bears 
a large shield of England, which is surrounded 
by fleurs-de-lys blazoned upon the field of the 
seal itself. 





SEAL OF QUEEN MARGARET, WITHOUT 
THE LEGEND. 


Fig. 38 





X. Epwarp II.; a.p. 1307—1327.—Like his 
father, the second Edward as Prince Royal 
differenced the royal shield of England upon | 
his seal, with a label placed lower upon the | 
field, as it appears in Fig. 39, and having either 
five or three points: on the reverse of the seal 
the label has five points, as it is represented in 
Fig. 39; while it has three points only on the 
obverse, both on the shield and on the bardings 
of the king’s charger, thus demonstrating that 
there exists no heraldic significance whatever in 
the number of the points of any label. The 
Roll of Carlaverock records the tincture of this 
label to have been azure. <As king, following 
again the example of his father, Epwarp II. 
removed from his shield his azure label, and 
bore jthe arms, well known in his time as the | 
arms of England, Figs. 21 or 32. A fine example 
of the shield of Edward II. is preserved in the 
east window of Bristol Cathedral; and his shield 
is blazoned in the roll of arms of his reign, 
which has been so ably edited by the late Sir 
N. Harris Nicholas. 

Isanet, daughter of Purr IV., “ the Fair,” 
king of France, the queen of Edward II., upon 
one of her seals bears a shield of England and 
France dimidiated, precisely as the same shield 
was displayed upon the seal of Queen Margaret, | 
and as it appears in Fig. 37. Upon the obverse 
of this same seal, an effigy of the queen stands 
between a shield of England and a shield which 
bears France (Fig. 36) dimidiating Navarre 
(Fig. 29). Upon the reverse of another of her 
seals, Queen Isabel displays a shield which 
marshals these four coats of arms quarterly :— | 
1. England (her husband’s arms); 2. France 
(her father’s arms); 3. Navarre (the arms of 
her mother); and 4. Champagne (which is, 
azure, a bend argent, cotised potent counter potent, 
or), which province was then a most important 
appanage of the crown of France. ; 

Before I pass on to the consideration of the 
Royal Armory of England during the splendid 
reign of Epwaxp IIL., it appears desirable for 
me to record here the early appearance of the 
German eagle amongst the most honoured 





achievements of arms that were blazoned by 
English Heralds. One of the shields of 
Henry III., or Edward I., in Westminster 


Abbey, bears this displayed eagle, having one 
head ‘only, sculptured with great boldness and 
freedom. 


Note.—In the illustration, Fig. 27, the lion ought to have 
been represented as passant, and not as passant guardant, 





| manners they most resemble. 









ART IN PARLIAMENT. 





SINCE our last notice of the proceedings of 
Parliament in relation to Art-subjects, 
| Several novel and important questions were 
disposed of in the last days of the session. 
Those, however, to which attention is im- 
mediately drawn are by no means new; 
but their very inveteracy imparts to them 
increased interest. On the proposal of the 
vote of £11,895 for the National Gallery, 
Lord Elcho said that fourteen years ago 
he had been instrumental in obtaining the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into 
the subject of cleaning the pictures, and 
this committee reported that they were 
being seriously injured by the mode in 
which the cleaning process had been con- 
ducted. From that time until the death 
of Sir Charles Eastlake, the cleaning had 
been discontinued, but had recently been 
resumed, so as to reduce a valuable and 
much admired landscape from a ‘‘ glowing 
Rubens to a cold blue picture.” Lord 
Elcho demolished his ground of argument 
when he said, ‘‘ By cleaning a picture, even 
although no paint were removed, the mel- 
lowness that time alone can give is en- 
tirely destroyed.” If no paint be re- 
moved, it is clear that the surface must 
have been restored to the condition in 
which it was left by the painter; and this 
proves the presence of some substance to 
which the much-prized mellowness is due. 
This material is nothing more than the 
tinted varnish which has been so copiously 
smeared oyer so many of our most excel- 
lent works. The question of surface-injury 
to a painting is easily decided by the use 
of a glass; but for ourselves, we employ 
such means more frequently to discover 
where paint has been added than where it 
has been removed. There is question also 
of the genuineness of one of the last addi- 
tions made to the collection—that is, the 
Rembrandt for which £7,000 was given. 
The work is perhaps, by sceptics, ascribed 
to Gerbrand Van-den Eeckhout, a pupil of 
Rembrandt, and the most successful imitator 
of his master’s manner. This is precisely 
one of those cases that ought to be settled 
rather by pedigree of possessorship than 
comparison of manner. The authenticity 
of the work rests, as asserted, on the fact 
of its haying been painted for a certain 
collection, from which it was removed only 
to be transferred to the possession of our 
Government. We assume that this can be 
shown. The public has every reason to be 
satisfied with the manner in which pur- 
chases have been effected for the National 
Gallery, inasmuch as by an ever wakeful 
and jealous solicitude our public collection 


| surpasses, piece for piece, the majority of 
| the galleries on the continent. 
| logues of those at Dresden and Berlin have 


The cata- 


| of late years been revised, that is, certain 


pictures erroneously attributed haye been 
respectively ascribed to those painters whose 
i In respect 

of our collection, a rectification of this kind 
has never been necessary to any extent. 
Thus certain of the questions which have 
been mooted are of the highest possible 
public interest. It is to be presumed that 
Mr. Boxall rests secure in the evidence he 
issesses of the authenticity of the Rem- 
Capit. It would have been satisfactory 
if the member who spoke of the picture as 
doubtful had given reason for his opinion. 
If the doubt be grounded only on similarity 
of manner, unsupported by any fact con- 
necting the picture with Eeckhout, = 
mere expression of suspicion 18 of no value. 
In reference to the vote for South Ken- 
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| sington,. Mr. B. Osborne remarked of the 
whole project of Science and‘ Art, that it 
was a scheme for “‘ instilling what are called 
wsthetic. ideas into*the minds of the people 
of this,country.”. He was, opposed to all 
grants for the. promotion of Art and Science, 
and.he could.tind no instance ins history in 
| whichsthat. object had> been. attained. by 
Government expenditure., ‘* But the money 
of ‘the:state was lavished for that-purpose 
in England, and what was: the »result,’ 
Why, there was but one valuable piece of 
sculpture in the metropolis, and that was 
not.the work of a sculptor, but of Sir Edwin 

| . Landseer.”’ 
It is impossible to get at Mr. Osborne's 
meaning from his statement, and as it is 
,placed before us no exposition: could be 
expected’ from him. As he alludes to the 
lions, it is to be inferred that he speaks 
generally of the bronzes in our public 
thoroughfares. Now, with the exception 
| ‘of. the-lions and a few other, works, we 
| -cannotremember that many.of our public 
| statues have either been paid.for by. the 
| money of the. state, or executed by artists 
| educated in any school supported by Govern- 
| ment. Nearly all.our statues of eminent 
men have been erected by surviving friends. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Osborne should 
have instanced the lions; but his speech. is 
enlivened by jokes, and perhaps this is one 
of them. With respect .to. Government 
| patronage and promotion of Art, ,it has 
|| . throughout Europe, been recognised asa 
|| social, and sometimes as a political, neces- 
sity. We have been. the last inthe field, 
having taken up a position. there only. per- 
force. . It becomes day, by day, more dif- 
‘ficult to draw a line between Fine Art,and 
Industrial Art, so called. «Time was when 
Art called Fine looked down upon her sister, 
now called Industrial, as the, Cinderella of 
the family; but the latter has grown up in 
surpassing beauty,,and with her. haughty 
sister divides the ~ of princes. It,is sur- 
prising that certain members of Parliament 
who object to every vote proposed in this 
direction, do not see that Art according ,to 
Act of Parliament—call it Industrial. or 
what you will—means Commerce. . It is the 
opening up of a new branch of business, 
|| and at the same time promotes .the-means 
|| of a supply for which we have had hitherto, 
i} and,stall have, recourse to the foreign 
market., The term Industrial is of French 
invention ; ,but it, is. misapplied if it be 
intended to signify poetry, fancy, and nar- 
| rative grave and gay, based on an alphabet 
of the most exquisite and accurate mecha- 
nical detail. If, therefore, all this is signified, 
what is there left as the distinctive essence 
of.Fine Art’, A statue, by. Pradier, . in 
marble or bronze, is Fine Art; but when 
transferred to a clock or a chandelier, or, 








tiful. and accurate detail of the primary 


be effected only by a practitioner not only 
accomplished in all the cunning of his 
craft, but who must have sat at the feet of 
the Muses. Thus Art in manufacture as- 


duurn is left sayemanufacture’ The gates 
of San Gioyanni were designed by a man 


corded. They are either, Fine or Industrial 
Art let history, determine, their status. 


men who enjoyed the contidence of Raffaelle 
and were his pupils—that is, of Giulio 
Romano, Perino del Vaga, Giovanni da 
Udine, and others. What we insist upon 
18, that the acquisitions of a painter suc- 


cessful ‘as’an‘ornamentist are .by-no means 
incompatible with thes highest professional 
pretensions ;' but this’in -Parliament is 
patent’ to very. few ‘members.’ If others 
‘who déliver themselves hastily on all sub- 
jects, ‘and’ commit ‘themselves on many, 
would treat’ such Art-questions as have 
lately been entertained in the House as a 
matter of, commercial” speculation, they 
would approach the merits of, such subjects 
more nearly than by supporting. negative 
views by untenable arguments and erro- 


will be brought home to us from’ Paris, 
and it will be asked wherefore such ,things 
are not done, by, ourselves; by many. it 
wil! be ignorantly said that similar produc- 
tions will never, be forthcoming among 
us. To all this-we simply, reply that we 
are already on the road to great results: 
we would at the same time suggest a re- 
miniscence of the proverb which pithily 
describes’ Art as ‘“‘long;” indeed, the so 
much admired French Art is really ‘‘ mm 
enough to date from the time of Francis I. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, in calling attention 
(August 10) to the arrangements contem- 
plated in front of and around the Houses 
of Parliament, regretted the , disposition 
that was evinced to the restoration of the 
Canning Statue to its former site. After 
stating his views on the subject, he appealed 
to Lord J. Manners, and expressed a hope 
that the statue would be left:insits present 
situation. The plan, as at present under- 
stood, :for:- what is in future to. be called 
Parliament Square, comprehends -the re- 
moval.of St. Margaret’s Church, and.the 
erection of fountains in the centre of the 
proposed area, which will,it appears,'ex- 
tend to many acres.’ The”*remvyal ‘of ‘St. 
Margaret’s Church‘we have lorig regarded 
as a necessity only deferred ; but we ae 
submit that fountains are to be deprecated, 
unless something worthy of the proximate 
localassociations are intended. Colonel 
.Wilson Patten said that he was a member 
of a committee to whom was delegated’ the 
duty of. selecting a ‘site for, the statue of 
Sir Robert Peel. Whether the situation. of 
the: proposed: statue has been: determined 
on or not was not stated; but one thing is 
‘clear, and that’is, that Parliament Square 
will’ be the future hypzthral‘ Walhalla’ of 
our great statesmen, and it is to be hoped 
that those whom it’may concern will guard 
against the ever-crying errors which already 
disfigure certain of our public places.. Of 
the Houses of Parliament it may be said, 
that if the question of their reconstruction 
were to arise, nothing, in .the event. of 





it may be, copied on a vase,-it then becomes | 
Iudustrial Art, though with all the beau- | 


mlel., Such reduction or transfer could | 


,Suming more. than brevet rank, what resi- | 
to whom the highest consideration was ac- | 


The arabesques and mouldings in the, Vati-.| 
can are ornamental ;, they are_the works of 


execution, would be repeated according to 
the present dispositions ; we ‘are therefore 
justified in saying that, under the" prospect 
of many necessary’ and yet uncontemplated 
changes, the sites of statues as’ now deter- 
mined will be shown to be only temporary, 
by a redistribution necessitated hereafter. 
When the vote of £15,000 was proposed 
| for purchases to be made at the French 
Exhibition,, Sir. P. O’Brien alluded to a 
| proposition submitted for the purchase of 
| ‘cheap French’ pictures,”. which was at 
| once very properly rejected by ‘the com- 
| mittee.” As the subject was not ventilated, 
| 1t cannot be understood: what was meant 
by cheap French pictures, or what was 
expected from such an acquisition. If we 
are to accept the proposal literally, there is 
little to choose between such pictures and 


| bad. French Art; which it cannot be thought | 


_ would form a desirable addition to the col- 
lections at South Kensington; but as it is 


difficult to believe that this can have been | 


| intended, we must wait for explanations. 





neous assertions. Much‘ of the. beautiful’ 


SELECTED PICTURES, 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE Pog 


SE 
THE PROPRIETOR OF THE “ ee 


ART-JOURNAL,” 


PLAYMATES, 
A. H. Burr, Painter. Lumb Stocks, A.R:A., Regine: 
No one cognisant of the peouliaritias of 
Scottish school of painting but would iui 
that the author of this picture had atu: 
north of the Tweed. _ By immediate doses: 


in Manchester in 1835. -He is also 1 
brother of “Mr. John Burr,:an acti 


/ gh. 

of ‘them were pupils of Mr: R.’Scott Lander 
R.S.A.;' in the Bechool of Design ”in thi 
city ; where’ Alexander H. Burr obtainad 
the first ‘prize for drawing from the’ livi 

model. He commenced the practice’ of” 

Art with portraiture and landscape-painting 
but soon directed his attention to geure, 
His first picture of this kind, ‘ The Politi- 
cians,’ was, says Mr. Otley,.in his Supple. 
ment to Bryan’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters 
and* Engravers,” much *and deservedly 


from Burns’s ‘‘ Logan Braes.” It obtained 
one of the first“prizes given by the Edin- 
burgh Association. bei 

In 1861 the two brothers came to London; 
and in the year following Alexander sent’ 
to the Royal Academy a painting entiflél 
‘The Mask ;’ in 1863 scenefrom Tennyson's 
‘“‘ Dora,” a work of unquestionable merit; 
and in 1864 a picture called ‘ Fun.’ Since 
then their names have appeared but once 
in any catalogues of our London ‘exhibi- 
tions, and we had — ger, returned 
to Scotland,.till ;,we found both of them 
exhibiting this year atthe Galleryof 
British Artists,in Suffolk Street, and 
resident in the vicinity of London.. The 
pictures contributed. by the younger of the 
two.were ‘ Holy Water,’ and .‘ Nursing 
Baby.’ » The. latter. is, perhaps, the more 
commendable work. ° ttn ae iemant 
» Wehave spoken of his picture.‘ Play- 
mates’’as identified: with Scottish “Arty. 
and ‘the works of Wilkie, T. and J. Fat} 
and others, ‘readily suggest themselves a 
examples similar in’ character. But it & 
less in the subject, which might have been 
the idea of any one of these painters, than 
in the style of. painting, that its affinity to 
the Scottish school may be traced. No two 
artists could be more unlike in manner than 
Wilkie and T. Faed, though both. are dis- 
tinguished in the same line of genre. Wilkie; 
till he’ went to Spain, might have passed 
for a disciple of the Dutchman Teniers ; 
Faed, on the contrary, appeats a 
to have Seilowed., bot - ne an 
exuberant colour, the practice of the SP 
school, on: which so many Scottish painters 
have built up their renown mevery 
ment of Art. ; 

Mr. Burr must be classed with Faed 
rather than with bir = < oo 
wields a bold’ pencil, though no ' 
one; and he om a good idea of oa 
His ‘ Playmates’ is a good specimen , 
compositions and style of working: tings 
have here the interior of a Scottish cottag® 
the inmates of which are @ — and 2 
five bairns of different ages. 
all but the youngest, who sleeps | 
in its parent’s lap, are diverting — i 
with the antics of a kitten, whoo Pt ted 
ness is drawn out by the litle « bait,” 
| urchin holding the string; to whic pith 
‘in the shape of a piece of wood, 18 rr atti 
There is a touch of true nature o ol 
| tude and expression of the children 


the artist has skilfully grouped together. 








ee _| 


he is, we believe, a Scotchman, though born | 


repute,’who was born in Edinburgh... Both | 


admired.- His next: important ‘work was, 
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PARIS 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


No. V.—NORTHERN SCHOOLS OF 
PAINTING. 





We propose to group within the present 
article schools which have much in common 
in regard to historic pedigrees, geographic 
positions, races, religions and conditions 
of physical. geography. On the earth’s 
surface there are zones of Art as of vege- 
tation; lines of latitude which seem to 
divide the products of genius into schools, 
as they do the works of creation into king- 
doms. Thus pictures which come to Paris 
from the North of Europe bear, for the 
most part, the distinguishing traits of 
northern lands and peoples. Art, like 
nature herself in these regions, struggles 


into life under hardship; cold chills the , 


blood and nips the growth of imagination ; 
suffering, and ofttimes penury, cut into 
brow and cheek furrows of care. Yet stern 
conflict nerves to courage and hardihood, 
and accordingly the pictures which Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark contribute to suc- 
cessive International Exhibitions are manly 
and resolute. Scandinavian artists lay a 
firm grip upon nature; they paint with 
bold hand and uncompromising fidelity the 
grand lineaments of inhospitable lands, the 
gloom of mountains, the shadow of pine 
forests, and the storms of a rock-girt coast. 
SWEDEN. 

Charles XI., King of Sweden, nearly 
two centuries ago, appointed and employed 
a Court-Painter. His successor, Charles 
XV., the reigning monarch, stands less in 
need of such aid; he is an artist himself, 
and, what is more, exhibits his own pic- 
tures. A king is scarcely open to criticism ; 
but, at any rate, for the arts of a nation it 
is a good omen when rulers themselves 
become workers and students. The land- 
scapes contributed by Charles XV. to the 
several galleries of Sweden and Norway 
might claim notice as very respectable 
amateur performances, even had the painter 
not been a king, but a subject. The ruler 
of Scandinavia is the only monarch who 
appears in person in the picture-galleries 
of Paris. 

The present exhibition in no very mate- 
rial degree differs from the Swedish collec- 
tion in the London International galleries. 
The number of pictures, however, in Paris 
rises to fifty-four; in London there were 
only thirty-nine. We will commence our 
survey with the largest and most conspi- 
cuous works. Hickert ‘‘a pensioner of the 
king,” by residence in Paris fell under 
foreign influence, yet does he essentially 
retain northern nationality. ‘The Interior 
ofa Lapland Hut,’ also exhibited in London, 
18 directly Swedish in subject as in style. 
A young mother swings her swaddled 
infant from the roof, while the father mends 
his nets. This fisherman’s hut differs from 
every other interior in the Exhibition, just 
as Lapland is different from every other 
country on the globe. The colour is dusky, 
and the execution rudely vigorous, after 
the manner of these northern schools. In 
treatment this artist never rises above 
geure, even when he depicts an incident 
which happened in the royal palace of 
Stockholm two centuries ago. On the 
whole, Hickert has made no advance since 
1862. Neither has Nordenberg—who, like 
many of his countrymen, divided his pupil- 
age between Stockholm and Dusseldorf— 
increased a reputation which, twenty years 
480, Was attested by five medals. Norden- 


berg’s pictures exemplify a manner which 
may be termed Scandinavian domestic ; if 
the treatment be not eminently artistic, at 


and the expression earnest and good. 
These, the distinguishing merits of northern 
schools, are seen to greater advantage in 
three admirable pictures by Fagerlin, ‘ Une 
Declaration d'Amour,’ ‘Une Demande en 
Mariage,’ and ‘Jalousie.’ 
impossible to prize too highly such honest 
transcripts from nature, such faithful chro- 
nicles of life and manners. These works 
are evenly and solidly painted throughout ; 
they are without signs of foreign inter- 
vention ; Parisian ateliers have not compro- 
mised their independence. It is evident 
that the best hope for the world’s arts is in 
the upholding of nationalities; the eclec- 
ticism which would merge individualities 
into a broad and wide-embracing humanity, 
especially if that humanity shall rule from 
Paris, results usually in weakness, in- 
sincerity, and assumption. Assuredly Fa- 
gerlin’s pictures, closely allied to the works 





the school and nation. Jernberg, a pupil 
of the well-known M. Couture, of Paris, 
_— another ‘Demande en Mariage.’ 
ere the national style descends into com- 
It is unfortunate for these 


mon rusticism. 


least the intention is downright and honest, | 


It is almost | grand parade. 


of Tidemand, are among the very best of | 


Hor 
an 


but the artist redeems his good name, and 
gains grandeur, massiveness, and scale in 
& painting of one of Sweden’s waterfalls ; 
_in this, the best of Bergh’s three pictures, 
the influence of the Dusseldorf et be- 
| comes manifest. The same school, domi- 
| nant in northern Europe, again asserts its 
| Sway in Holm’s effective landscape from 
| Lapland: lake, forest, mountain, make a 
Nordgren paints a Swedish 
| landscape, which, like others in the gallery, 
| gains force by distance; the effect he seizes 
| recalls the works of our countryman, Mr, 
Oakes, an artist who not unfrequently 
gives proof of foreign proclivities. Wahl- 
berg’s pictures show, what is by no means 
uncommon in these northern schools, a 
| divided nationality. ‘A Day in Autumn’ 
is decidedly French, while the ‘ Swedish 
Landscape’ is grand in the mood and 
mannerism of Dusseldorf. Worthy of in- 
quiry, however, it may be, whether Dussel- 
dorf herself does not owe obligation to 
Scandinavia; at all events, the Sadeame 
style usually ascribed to the great Prussian 
Academy finds its most distinguished 
masters in Norway and Sweden. We 


‘incline to think that the point of contact 


poe that they contain pictures which | 


ear the signs of semi-civilisation; works 
which, by their immaturity, appear to 


between the landscape Art of Germany and 
Scandinavia may be found in the pictures 
and influence of Professor Schirmer. This 
master was hard at work, either painting 
or teaching, for forty years, up to the time 


|of his death in 1864; certain it is, that 


| come from the outlying confines of civi- | 


lisation. Such are the 
by Salomon Koskull and Boklund. Madlle. 


Stockholm, and a pupil of Coigniet, 
Paris, we have seen to greater advantage ; 


works. Mdlle. Boerjesson’s ‘ Musical Trio’ 


is to be feared that such works show that 
the surrender of nationality is a bad bar- 
gain; they are, to use a common phrase, 
neither one thing nor another. Wirgin’s 
‘Peasant of Dalécarlia’ makes a pleasant 
picture of costume. Wallander also places 
costume figures in a cornfield with good 
effect. In International Exhibitions all 
such pictures which illustrate manners and 
customs of distant peoples, or little-known 
races, are peculiarly appropriate to the 
occasion. We must not forget to mention 
a work which has attracted much attention, 
‘ The Mother of Moses placing her Infant on 
the Nile,’ by Mdlle. Christine Von Post. The 
story is well told, and the execution mas- 
terly. It is our intention to engrave this 
picture for publication in the Art-Journal. 

The landscapes contributed by Sweden, 
and more especially by Norway, have 
usually produced a strong impression in 
International Exhibitions. 
1855, Bergh and Larsson, both of Stock- 
holm, Dahl and Bée, both of Bergen, 
Eckersberg, born at Drammen, and Gude, 
born at Christiana, sent to Paris works 
which told the world that a truth-seeking, 
vigorous, and grand school of landscape 
had been planted amid the forests, moun- 
tains, and fiords of ancient Scandinavia. 
These artists, who are all again in Paris, 
with the exception of Larsson, since dead, 
contribute some of the best and most poetic 
of landscapes now on exhibition. Edouard 
Bergh, ‘‘ pensioner of the king,” obtained 
his first-class medal in the Academy of 
Stockholm as long ago as 1853. A veteran 
in the school, he shares the not uncommon 
fate of standing in the rear of the advancing 
ranks. His ‘Lake Thrasimene’ reverts 
back even to Gaspar Poussin ; his Swedish 
landscape by sunset is discordant in colour ; 
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proves contact with the French school. It | 


aintings produced | 


while professor in Dusseldorf, Norwegians 
and Swedes were his pupils, and among 


| the number we find Eckersberg, to whom 





| 


Lindegren, trained in the Academy of | the Paris Exhibition is indebted for one of 
in | the 


grandest landscapes ever painted. 
Professor Schirmer in some measure 


neither ‘ The Portrait’ nor ‘ The Breakfast,’ | founded his style on the landscapes of the 
exhibited in Paris, ranks among her best | great Lessing; upon the two painters 


jointly, then, rests the grand landscape 
school which is now common to Germany 
and Scandinavia. German critics ascribe 
to Schirmer attributes which, with some 


| discount, are substantiated by the Paris 


Exhibition. The painters he indoctrinated 
are studious, and laborious, exact, and 
even hard. It has been said that these 
artists actually paint as doctrinaires; that 
they are self-conscious, egotistic, and dog- 
matic. These charges may a, © 
established by the Dusseldorf, Norwegian, 
and Swedish landscapes in Paris. More 
difficult will it be to realise certain ‘‘ soul 
aspects” and ‘‘ nature-sympathies ” which 
indulgent critics claim for these highly- 
wrought pictorial products. Yet a certain 
loftiness of aim, grasp of subject, extent of 
vision, and poetic insight, surely they do 
possess. In technical methods and mastery 
over materials they have few rivals. Like- 
wise these Scandinavian landscapes, in 


'common with the vigorous studies from 


As far back as | 


nature we once were fortunate to see in 
the studio of Lessing, are specially strong 
in ground plan, in the mapping of the 
subject on canvas, in relative scale, pro- 
vortion, and distance, in the balance ot 
sone hy diagonal, and perpendicular 
lines, and expressly in the plastic or s« ulp- 
turesque rounding, relief, and modelling 
of mountains. Such landscapes, however, 
it must be admitted, in common with the 
figure-pictures of Norway and Sweden, are 
better for drawing than colour. ertainly 
in tone they are often crude and violent, 
if not actually discordant. : 

Schools of the north are, for the most 
part, restricted; their range 18 not ex- 
tended; their styles are not varied. Ovea- 
sionally, however, certain painters, such 
as Malimstrém, give rein to fancy, and run 
riot, even as Frélich the Dane, or Paton 
the Scotsman, in “ elfin dance by the light 
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of the moon.” High Art, as we have 
seen, does not exist, and such vain essays 
as Winge’s life-size peasant seated, under 
the name of ‘ Kraka,’ on the sea-shore, 
prove that mastery of the nude figure 1s 
wholly beyond the reach of Scandinavian 
students. Yet an Academy was established 
in Stockholm more than a quarter of a 
century before the Royal Academy in 
London was thought of. 


NORWAY. 





There are good reasons why in Interna- | 


tional Exhibitions Norway has always held 
herself aloof from Sweden. The two coun- 


tries, though federally allied under the same | 


king, are distinct in laws, legislature, and 
social condition. Sweden maintains her 
ancient aristocracy and social castes, and 
classes are upheld as ramparts of offence 
and defence in the state. To the detriment 
of Art, painters in Sweden are necessarily of 
the lower ranks of society. We have seen, 
however, that the king, by turning painter 
himself, has done his best to break down 
the prejudice of caste. In Norway, the state 
of things is wholly reversed. The political 


constitution is a pure democracy; primo- | 
geniture has not existed; titles of nobility | 
have been abolished; the press is free; | 


every village has its school and its news- 
paper ; periodical literature finds its way 
into the remotest districts; education is 
widely diffused, and popular Art-instruc- 
tion has been provided for mechanics and 
artisans by some eight or ten drawing and 
modelling schools. Altogether the intellect 
of Norway, as attested by statistics and 
International Exhibitions, is considerably 
advanced. Yet the distinction between the 
Arts of Sweden and Norway does not 
appear to be so great as might have been 
anticipated. The Swedish aristocracy, in 


fact, are too proud to paint and too poor to | 
purchase pictures, and so in both countries | 


the Arts become alike dependent on demo- 
cracies. Certain it is that, from some cause 
which the preceding considerations may aid 


in determining, Norway, with a smaller | 


territory, a more scant population, less 
wealth and productive power, beats Sweden 
in the battle of picture-galleries. The best 


works that come from Scandinavia are by | 


Tidemand, Gude, and Eckersberg, all Nor- 
Wwegian artists. 
Norway is represented by forty-five well- 


chosen pictures, and Tidemand, as of yore, | 


takes the lead. Born in 1814, he is still in 
full strength; indeed he has never proved 
more vigorous than in ‘The Norwegian 
Combat of the Olden Times,’ now in Paris. 
Yet it cannot be said that even in this 
large and mature composition the painter 
rises from gevre into the higher sphere of 
historic Art. Tidemand, by birth a Norse- 
man, is by education akin to Germans. 
From his native country he passed to the 
Academy of Copenhagen, and thence to the 
Academy of Dusseldorf. In the latter he 
fell under the tuition of Schadow and 
Hildebrandt. The spiritualism and myste- 


cism of Schadow, we may be sure, were | has been like to a growth in nature, and 


repugnant to his mind. It was the vigour 


and naturalism of Hildebrandt that gave to | 


the future leader of Scandinavian Art im- 
pulse and direction. That Norway can 
make good her title to the painter who 
has long been her pride, is established by 
the simple fact that Tidemand distances the 
instructors of his youth, and paints in a 
style essentially individual and independent. 
The Exhibition proves that, while many 
artists are indebted to him, he himself is 
ttonoman. Some painters lose when 
brought to the test of international compe- 
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tition ; Tidemand, on the contrary, gains. 
His pictures have the greater worth because 
true to his fatherland; they are represen- 
tative of what is noblest and best in a free 


and honest, hard-working, but well-to-do | 


peasantry. Of the great people of the 
earth, Tidemand takes little account. With 
the church as a church, or with the state 
as a state, he does not much trouble him- 


self; it is the cause of the people in their | 


hopes and their sorrows that 


© espouses 
and makes his own. 


Pathos, deep in its 


humanity, brings moving expression to his | 


characters and solemn shadow to his canvas. 
His pictures are sacred to domestic affec- 
tions, family duties, and ‘he kind offices of 


home. Therein they come in close relation- | 


ship with feelings dear to every English- 
man, sentiments which obtain heartfelt 


utterance in pictures by Wilkie, Faed, Burr, | 


in Scandinavia’s sister school of Scotland. 
By such earnestness of expression Tide- 


works of Breton and Millet, in the French 
school. It may possibly be objected that 
this painter’s pictures are more excellent 
for their good intentions than for strict 
Art or technical qualities. Tidemand’s 
types seldom rise above the level of ordinary | 
every-day nature. His drawing, if suffi- 
ciently good, is far from academic ; his exe- | 
cution, if vigorous, is not over delicate ; and | 
his colour, if sober, is certainly not of | 
subtle variety. Each artist, however, must 
be judged according to his class, and surely | 
Tidemand in his way is not surpassed by | 
the painters of any country. Many per- 
sons there are who will be thankful that, 
while loaded with academic honours, no | 
academy has spoilt the simplicity of his | 
nature. Tidemand, created painter to the 
Court, and Chevalier of the Order of | 
St. Olaf, will long live by his own works | 
and through the truly national school of 
which he is the founder. 
Norway, in common with Sweden, is the | 
seat of a vigorous and truthful school of | 
landscape-painting. The reciprocities be- 
tween Scandinavia and Germany to which 
we have called attention, are further exem- 
plified in the contemporary Art of Norway. 
Professor Dahl, born at Berger, naturalised | 
the northern landscape in Dresden; and 
Gude for many years made the fiords of 
Scandinavia familiar to Dusseldorf. Pro- 
fessor Dahl exhibits in the Danish Gallery, 
but his son still appears under Norwegian | 
colours. Gude, professor in Dusseldorf, 
again delights all eyes by his sunny, 
placid, and poetic pictures of mountain, | 
lake, and fiord. In combination with | 
Tidemand, Gude painted bridal and funeral | 
companies in procession across tranquil | 
waters. Perhaps it may be objected that 
Gude’s landscapes, by their prettiness and 
smoothness, belong to the China-plate 
school; and it must be admitted that the | 
** study” produced from the Lledr, North } 
Wales, is inferior to the best Welsh land- 
scapes which reach London Exhibitions 
from that favourite valley. Yet is it said 
that the development of the talents of Gude 


no doubt to him is given a poet’s insight 
into what is lovely and gentle in scenes 
rugged and grand. The genius of Gude is 
scarcely northern; he paints in the ro- 
mantic spirit of the south. Like Tide- 
mand, he is a member of all the northern 
academies. Baade, born at Bergen, one of 
the many pupils of Professor Dahl, makes a 
grand study of a tempest-sky on the coast 
of Norway by night. He is celebrated for 
his pictures of moonlight fiords and inhos- 
pitable coasts; he depicts with a bold hand 
the mountains of his native land. The 


| indeed, by its breadth and 





poetry of such painters is dee 
semana By far the ps. by i 
| however, in the Norwegi galle . > 
_to John Frederick Eckersherg % ort 
who, after pupilage in the endear ¢ : 
Christiana, completed his education vith 
others of his countrymen, under Profeg 
Schirmer in Dusseldorf, Eckersberg’s view 
from one of the high central ome 
peculiar to Norway, is a grand meg 
of plain and mountain, dramatised by cloud, 
sun, and shadow. With a skill which 
cannot be too highly commended, the eye 
| is led from point to point, from distance to 
| distance, till it seems lost in boundless 
space. The execution is, of course, the re- 
verse of ‘‘ pre-Raphaelite ;” the treatment, 

wer, 
compared with the aoe vila tie 
Peter Graham has made popular in ou: 
own Academy. Boe, yet another artist 


st from Bergen, continues to paint still-lifs 
mand’s compositions are also akin to the | 


| works of Abildgaard 
| berg. 


history, and the pictures now 


with the illusive reality and brillianey 
which created astonishment in London and 
other cities. It appears that this artist has 
received a commission from the king to 
paint Oscar Hall, Christiana, with birds, 
animals, fruits, and other creatures and 
products of land and sea peculiar to the 
region. It is interesting to find that 
Norway is following the good example of 
other countries: that the Government has 
become the patron of Art; that national 


| buildings are in course of decoration by 


native painters. 


DENMARK. 


Denmark is allied to the great Scandi- 
navian community of nations in race, 
language, literature, and laws. For a 
considerable period, indeed, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway were united under 
the same crown, and the final severance of 
Christiana and Copenhagen was not brought 
about till the Treaty of Vienna. Hence, 
prior to 1815, we find that artists born in 
Norway usually perfected their education 
in Copenhagen, the seat of the National 
Academy. Copenhagen, in fact, enjoyed 
the advantages of an organised system of 
Art-education ten years before London. 
Painters were brought from Paris in the 
middle of last century by Frederick V., 
and Denmark subsequently followed in the 
footsteps of David. The history of the 
transplanted school (was traced back in 
Exhibition of 1862 to its origin, in the 
and Christolph Eckers- 
The Ritter Saal in the Castle of 
Christiansburg has been decorated by these 
painters with scenes from Danish history. 
The style might be French, and therefore 
foreign; but, at least, the subjects had 
direct nationality. The present Exhibition 
in Paris, restricted in its range to the last 
twelve years, is severed from posthumous 
assembled 


prove that a change has come over the 


face of the contemporary Arts 


relinquished the classic severity 
and betook himself to nature. 


of Denmark. 


Eckersberg, in the later years . fate 


Dahl, chief 


among the painters of sea and landscape, 


likewise substituted for 
ism the naturalism to which 
equally with other kingdoms, 18 n0W 
committed. 


evailing ideal- 
Pr Denmark, 
wholly 


In 1855, Denmark was repre- 


sented in Paris by thirty artists and forty- 


seven pictures ; 


in 1862, in London, by 





forty-eight painters and eighty-three et 
ings; and now again In Paris, — 
artists exhibit twenty-nine works. aos 
mark is one of the few continental Mo oe 
less amply represented in any eos 
London. Her political troubles a p 
bably brought to her discouragement. 























In the Danish gallery, large pictures are 
scarcely exceptional ; indeed, it becomes a 
fault in the works sent from A ‘openhagen, 
that the scale is disproportioned to the 
subject and thought; that life-size is re- 
tained, while academic drawing and treat- 
ment are lost; that the ambition of high 
Art is cherished in the midst of a common, 
and ofttimes coarse naturalism. Jacobsen’s 
three-quarter life-size, ‘ Savant of the 
Middle Ages,’ scarcely escapes this censure. 
The figure would have been better on 
cabinet scale. Bloch’s ‘Samson’ grinding 
in a mill is large and muscular as Hercules: 
the physical force may be great, but the 
Art merits are small. In its favour, the 
drawing and modelling may be admitted to 


Lo) 


be fairly good; but the handling and the 


colour of the flesh are crudeand opaque, after | 


the confirmed manner of the Danish school. 
The flesh-painting is equally poor in Olrik’s 
picture of ‘Two Nymphs stooping over a 
sleeping Faun.’ Such works tell us that 
Thorwaldsen’s sense of classic beauty has 
been denied to his countrymen in the present 
day. Bach paints ‘Two Omnibus Horses 
in a Stable’ with rude power. Some steps 
lower in merit are Gertner’s ‘ Two Friends,’ 
dog and child: this picture is simply awful. 
The works of Madame Jerichau, well known 
in London, have long obtained in our pages 
the consideration they deserve. The lady, 
a Pole by birth, has for some years, as the 
wife of the great sculptor, been naturalised 
in Denmark. It has been said with truth 
that she unites the bold hand of a man 
with the true feeling of a woman, and that 
her pencil is swift may be told by her pro- 
litie productions, seven whereof have found 
their way to Paris. Of these, ‘The Ship- 
wreck on the Coast of Jutland,’ far the 
best, obtained favourable notice when ex- 
hibited some years since in Mr. Gambart’s 
Gallery. Of the merits of H. Hansen and 
Marstrand, it were hard to speak on the 
evidence before us. The family name of 
Hansen is well known by portraits and 
by the wall-paintings from Grecian myth- 
ology which decorate the University of 
Copenhagen. C. Hansen, the third painter 
of the name, exhibits a fairly executed 
interior of ‘The Chapel to the Chateau of 
Fredericksberg.’ Marstrand, born and 
educated at Copenhagen, and subsequently 
tutored in Munich and Italy, has attained 
to local celebrity. He is known by his 
pictures of genre, also as Director of the 
Academy in his native city. From his 
portraits of ‘A Lady with her Children,’ 
we should say that the director is respon- 
sible for many of the vices to be deplored 
in his school. These portraits are wooden, 
opaque, and inartistic. The peasant-pic- 
tures of Exner, himself by birth a Danish 
peasant, produced a strong impression in 
london, and his ‘ Blind Man’s Buff,’ now 
in Paris, is certainly one of the very best 
works in the Danish division. If not quite 
delivered from the opacity and common 
nature which afflict the school, it is, at all 
events, in treatment, hearty, true, and 
honest. Exner, in fact, has proclivities 
towards Tidemand. We cannot close with- 
out paying loving homage to the graceful 
and poetic designs of Froelich, the Flax- 
man of Denmark. His much-lauded series 
of etchings from the story of Cupid and 
Vsyche do honour to the gallery. 

We have more than once mentioned 
Dahl, a name conspicuous in the history of 
northern schools. This painter, by a long 
te of earnest study, has won many hon- 
lle is Knight of the Danish Order 
of Danebrog, and the King of Sweden has 
“ecorated him with the Orders of Wasa and 
*t. Olaf. In Paris he exhibits one picture 


ours, 
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in his usual style, ‘ The Nayal Battle before 
Heligoland in 1864.’ Soerensen is equally 
well known in International Exhibitions. 
In London we remember a capital sea-piece, 
and in Paris may be seen yet another grand 
sweep of ocean wave as the sun goes down 
in a tempest sky. Soerensen paints as an 
enthusiast. He is one of the very few 
artists in Denmark who possess an imagi- 
nation or an eye for colour. 

The judgment we passed on Danish 
Art in 1862 cannot be reversed. The pic- 
tures exhibited are not in keeping with the 
science and the literature which have given 
Copenhagen renown. The Arts manifested 
at successive International Exhibitions are 
unworthy of the land which gaye birth to 
Thorwaldsen, Oersted, Worsaae, and Hans 
Christian Andersen. It is evident that the 
Academy of Copenhagen needs reorganisa- 
tion. 

RUSSIA, 

Russia never enters an International 
Exhibition without creating surprise and 
sensation. Her malachite doors, bronzes, 
cabinets, mosaics, pictures, are not the 
products of semi-barbarism, but of advanced 
civilisation and imperial luxury. ‘The 
amaze which these displays naturally incite 
is moderated when the causes and agencies 
brought into play are taken into account. 
It is evident that the proverbial barbarism 
of Russia, even in her remote districts, is 
yielding to education. Many of the artists 
present in Paris were born in distant pro- 
vinces of the empire. And hence it 
would appear that the Arts have penetrated 
into Siberia, the Crimea, Poltawa, Poland, 
Astrakan, and Riga. It must be admitted, 
indeed, that the conditions subsisting in 
Russia are not unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of Art. Poverty or ignorance in the 
masses may be of little consequence, pro- 
vided that riches, culture, and luxury make 
of the few munificent patrons. The pictures 
and objects of vertu contributed by Russia tell 
of a favoured class possessed of vast wealth, 
and herein the contrast with the works 
exhibited by Scandinavia is strongly marked. 
Again history has shown that a monarchy, 
oligarchy, or aristocracy is often more 
favourable to Art than a democracy, a 
Chamber of Representatives, or a House of 
Commons. And verily the absolute mon- 
archs seated at St. Petersburg have done 
well for the Arts. Peter the Great resolved 
that pictures should be painted in his 
capital, and Catherine II. still further pro- 
vided for the education of the artist. Who- 
ever then may be astonished at the Russian 
display of pictures in Paris, ought to re- 
member that the Fine Arts Academy of St. 


Petersburg has been made one of the noblest | 
It educates and | 


institutions in the world. 





| 





maintains three hundred pupils, it gives | ¢ rm il 
/a military education in the Cadet Corps, 


residence to professors, academicians, and 


others connected with Art, so that scarcely | 


fewer than one thousand persons find protec- 
tion under its roof. The foregoing con- 
siderations may serve to account for the 


remarkable collections of pictures sent in | 


1862 to London, and now again to Paris. 
In style and character the works are just 
what, under the circumstances, might have 
been predicated. They do not appear so 


much as a native and spontaneous growth, | 


as a forced, artificial, and academic pro- 
duct. That they are, however, all things 


wall, awaiting coming death by the swell- 
ing of the flood, is too painful to be pleasing. 
No circumstantial details haye been over- 
looked which may increase the horror of 
the scene; even rats are made to crawl to 
the lady’s standing-point, to escape the 
drowning. Yet of the amazing power of 
the picture there can be no doubt. The 
drawing of the head and the modelling of 
the figure are true and firm: the accessories 
add force to the intention. The realism of 
the treatment reaches even the textures. 
The general style is allied to that of the 
school of Delaroche. Altogether the pic- 
ture has few equals. Scarcely less original 
and remarkable is ‘The Last Supper,’ by 
Professor Gue. The work will be accepted 
as worthy of the position it holds in the 
Imperial Museum of St. Petersburg. 
Specially grand for form, expression, and 
colour are certain passages in this striking 
composition. The reclining figure of Christ 
is noble; the ominous shadow cast by the 
advancing form of Judas is dark in fore- 
boding. Yet another proof of the great 
historic school formed in Russia will be 
recognised in Simmler’s life-size picture of 
‘The Death of Barbe Radziwill, wife of 
Sigismond - Auguste, King of Poland.’ 
Here again is a work strong in realism. 
The draperies and accessories are wrought 
for effect; humanity is maintained in 
dignity. 

The works we haye enumerated are 
among the best examples now extant of the 
noble style established by Delaroche and 
Leon Cogniet in France, and thence diffused 
through Europe. Jacoby’s ‘ Death of 
Robespierre’ belongs, however, to the genre 
of history. There is commendable natu- 
ralism and nationality in ‘The Flight of 
false Dimitry,’ by Miassoyédoff. Professor 
Bronnikoff has violated good taste in his 
two meretricious pictures, ‘ Apelles choosing 
his Model,’ aud ‘ | em reading his Satires 
in the presence of Augustus and Mecenas.’ 
These pictures are of the showy, empty, 
and pseudo-classic styles which prevailed 
in corrupt Italian and French schools. 
Such reprimand is seldom called for in a 
Russian gallery. The pictures, indeed, 
which come from St. Petersburg seldom 
are found to violate propriety. Tor the 
most part the Arts of Russia maintain the 
state and dignity which befit a great 
empire. 

A first-rate milita 
usually makes herself known by pictures 
of battles on sea and land. ‘The Naval 
Combat at Grenham,’ by Professor Bogo- 
liouboff, is striking; the work is manly, 
downright, and good. Another painter of 
battles, Kotzebue—who, with many of his 
comrades, is in some sort a professor— 
seems to have passed through a remark- 
able career. Born in 1815, he received 


or naval power 


St. Petersburg, and afterwards entered the 
Imperial Guard. All this time his leisure 
had been devoted to Art, and at length, at 
the age of twenty-two, he left the army 
and commenced his studies in the Academy 
of St. Petersburg. His first picture, ‘ The 
Storming of Warsaw,’ gained the great gold 
medal, and obtained for him several com- 
missions from the Emperor Nicholas. In 
1846, Kotzebue went to Paris and Rome, 


| and subsequently settled in Munich. For 


| the last fifteen or twenty years, the artist 


considered, highly creditable to the people | 


and the government, no one will question. 

The late Professor Flayitsky painted a 
subject, ‘The Legendary Death of the 
Princess Tarakanoff,’ which has produced 
a profound impression. The incident, taken 


from a romance, a lady standing against 4 | 


'fought by Russia. 


has been occupied in the painting of battles 
Of the twelve great 
pictures on which the artist's fame chiefly 
rests, two, ‘The Battle of gry 
‘The Passage by the Russian Army of the 
Devil's Bridge in the St. Gothard,’ both 
belonging to the Emperor Alexander IL., 
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have found their way to Paris. The artist 
paints with amazing power, realism, and 
knowledge; the pictures are eminently 
national. With some truth it has been 
said that Kotzebue stands as a painter of 
battles on new ground marked out by him- 
self. To landscape he gives more than 
usual prominence and importance; the 
scenes in which military manceuvres are 
laid, he studies and delineates with the 
care and precision of a tactician. His 
method seems to be first to lay down on 
canvas a ground-plan; upon the field 
thus defined he then deploys the armed 
forces on either side, and thus depicts the 
combat with both topographic and military 
exactitude. His execution is sure, and 
directed in its minutest detail by know- 
ledge. 

Five genre pictures by Péroff—‘ A Village 
Interment,’ ‘The First Uniform,’ ‘The 
Amateur Painter,’ ‘The Guitar Player,’ 
and ‘La Troika’—on several grounds claim 
more than ordinary attention. In the first 
place they are good as pictures; the exe- 
cution is sharp and precise, the treatment 
simple and honest, the sentiment earnest 
and heartfelt. And in the second place 
these works in an International Exhibition 
are of exceptional interest, as telling us 
what we did not know before concerning 
the «esthetic capabilities of peoples usually 
deemed to lie beyond the pale of civili- 
sation. They define the geographic distri- 
bution of Art, and prove the possibility of 
imaginative fire being kindled in climates 
of snow. Péroff was born beyond the Ural 
mountains, in the wood-built town of 
Tobolsk, in Siberia. No academy was 
within the reach of the would-be artist till 
he found his way to Moscow. In 1860, in 
the school of Art in that city, he obtained 
the second grand prize; the year following 
the first grand prize, and last year he was 
elected Academician. The artist's best 
picture in Paris, ‘The Village Interment’ 
—a coffin with the mourners borne on a 
sledge through the snow—will not readily 
be forgotten. Its pathos moves to tears. 
Péroff, in common with many other artists 
in the north, paints, as might be expected, 
the shadow and sorrow side of life. The 
conflict for existence is evidently severe; 
body and soul are kept together in suffering, 
cold pinches the hands, want makes hard 
the features. The relation of the Arts to 
ethnology and physical geography has 


never been made more manifest than in | 


the present International Exhibition. Baron 
Michel Clodt has thrown solid painting into 
‘The Workshops of Franciscan Monks.’ 
This is a pleasing picture. Perhaps we have 
little right to expect finesse in treatment 
as yet from Russia, Certainly ‘A Con- 
ference of Ambassadors,’ by Schwartz, 
is amazingly coarse, judged by French 
standards. An ‘Interment in Italy,” by 
Reimers, has vigour; it shows how muc 
Russia- is indebted to foreign schools. 
lhree very capital little genre pictures are 
contributed by Rizzoni: the character in 
the heads is studiously carried out; the 
detail and finish are equal to a miniature. 
The colour is poor; indeed, Russians are 
no colourists 

Portrait quating in Russia has, for nearly 
a century, been practised with more than 
ordinary skill. Fairly good portraits are ex- 
hibited by Keller, Simmler, and Zarianko. 
But the last artist, with some of his com- 
patriots, has unfortunate tendings towards 
the Denner style. 

Russian painters of landscape also shoy 
a fair degree of excellence. The style 
adopted, as might be expected, is more 
eclectic than distinctly national. Lahorio, 
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who paints Italian subjects tolerably well, 
has little individuality in style. 
taken in the Government of Orel,’ by Baron 
Michel Clodt, is grey and dusky after the 
French manner. ‘La Plage,’ by Ducker, 
attains to more brilliancy. ‘A View taken in 
the environs of Dusseldorf,’ by Schischkine, 
naturally inclines to the Dusseldorf school. 


‘A View | 


Perhaps the most directly national land- | 
scape is ‘A Winter’s Eve in Finland,’ by | 
Mestchersky. There are, indeed, few more | 


striking or true transcripts of nature in 
northern latitudes to be found in the whole 


| exhibition. For texture, colour, and trans- 


| 





| 
' 


parency of snow and ice, this study-picture 
can scarcely be surpassed. Such works 
illustrate the truism that peoples are wise 
to paint those scenes wherein their lives are 
daily cast. We may add that the water- 
colour drawings have exceptional merit. 
We have already said that Russia has 
done herself honour. Yet were it too much 
to claim for the Russian school nationality. 
Art, like civilisation, in the Muscovite 


empire is cosmopolitan; in other words, | - 
| we find by a happy arrangement there are two 


it is a compilation. The pictures exhibited 
show the joint influences of Paris, Dussel- 
dorf, and Rome. It is by thus bringing 
to St. Petersburg the best Art known to 
modern Europe, that Russia is able to 
present before the world a most creditable 
collection of pictures. 


_ ¢- 


FURNITURE AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION.* 





On furnishing and interior decoration per se, 


written. 
taste, so called, be consulted in the dispositions 
and styles of our domestic surroundings, enough 
has been done, though results may reverse the 
fiat of the proverb which would remove taste 
from every field of controversy. So happily 





vague are its precepts, that, if out of twenty 
designs for the decoration of a room, two ap- 
proximated in thought and feeling, the degree 


of similitude would be due only to a chance | who in the fittings of this apartment, study 
arising out of the limitation of styles and ma- | only its adaptation to the purpose for which it 


| terials. Popular styles in architecture are 
few in number, and more or less arbitrary in 
their rules of construction. The entire number 
| of, say a hundred, architectural designs will 
| refer to a few styles, which must in such 
| case comprehend examples comparatively nu- 
merous. If, however, popular styles were 
multiplied, the spirit of the designs would be 
| commensurately diverse. In domestic embel- 
lishment there are no fixed principles ; therefore 
of twenty designs for one room, two may not 
assimilate in feeling and constructive forms, yet 
all may have been professedly composed accord- 
ing to canons of taste. Thus, if ordinary deco- 
ration is executed in obedience to prescription, 
the rules are excursive and of uncertain appli- 
cation. Ever since years were reckoned in 
Olympiads, the importation of Fine Art into 
domestic decoration has been common, but it 
has never been otherwise than a costly qualifi- 
cation. As regards cost, undoubtedly the most 
inexpensive covering for the walls of a room is 
paper, and this presents such a’ variety of 
patterns, from designs of much elegance to 
others of excessive vulgarity, that it is not sur- 
prising we so frequently see rooms finished 
in amanner to outrage every principle of pro- 
priety and fitness. Of late years educated men 
have given attention to designs for paper, but it 
is not simply the hanging of these that will 
constitute a well-finished interior, as we con- 
stantly see the effect of the most elegant designs 
destroyed by inappropriate accompaniments, 
when, by a little knowledge of the means of 
effect and the harmonies of colour, satisfactory 





* Dr L’AMEUBLEMENT ET DE LA DECORATION INTE- 


RIEURE DE NOS APPARTEMENTS. Par M. E. GUICHARD, 
Architecte-Decorateur. 


| or convertibly, to our own houses. 





results might have been attain 

never hope to see the commen coun a 
refined principle, as it is only in enc 
certain standard that opportunity is afforded fi ; 
a — 7 graceful embellishment, of 
_ Un this subject a small treatise h; 

lished by M. Guichard, a non me er 
who has studied his profession s0 profitab] 
to render it desirable that he had wesied ae 
matter more in detail. As French artists ha : 
studied interior decoration more than thoee of 
our own school, we rejoice in an opportunity of 
adverting to the subject apropos of the views of 
an accomplished French decorator. M, Gui. 
chard’s remarks are especially directed to French 
interiors, but they nevertheless apply directly 
He is some. 
what severe on the plans of even some of the 
latest erections in Paris. After expressing un- 
qualified admiration of the exterior architecture 
of one of the Boulevards or Avenues, he pro- 
ceeds :—* Let us cross the threshold and see if 
the inside corresponds with the outside. We 
enter the first ‘ piece,’ which custom stil] calls 
the vestibule. It is not sufficiently spacious 
and too dark. We pass on to the dining-room— 
the dining-room of the nineteenth century—and 


rooms so called—one for every-day occasions, 
the other for ceremonial dinner-parties, In the 
former the curtains are of woollen reps; the 
chairs are covered with the same material, and 
the walls hung with embossed paper. A lustre 
suspended from the ceiling descends almost to 
the table. This lustre must either be changed 
for a smaller, or the ceiling must be adapted to 
the lustre. The first means is simple, the 
second costly. The reps has this objection, 


, that it is so susceptible and tenacious of odour, 


| 


as always to proclaim of what the family dinner 
of the preceding day had consisted. In the 
state dining-room,” continues M. Gnuichard, 
“we see how the decorators—that is, the up- 


very little which is practically available has been holeterers—of the day arrange our socms. TNs 


It is generally considered that if, 


is a first-class dining-room. Again the curtains 
are heavy and severe, and all the chairs, the 
tables, the sideboards, are of wood stained 
black.” 

This, we are to understand, is a method 
of furnishing dining-rooms prevalent among 
the wealthy; but with the writer we dissent 


| entirely from the taste of our neighbours, and 


| tian festivals. 


suggest that in their dining-room appoint- 
ments they might take a lesson from ourselves, 


is intended. As a fitting accompaniment to the 
funereal aspect of a room fitted with black 
furniture, M. Guichard proposes agroupments 
of black plumes and the skeleton of the Egyp- 
Thus the salons and the salles 4 
manger of persons of condition often present the 
very antipodes of tone, as the furniture of the 
latter is frequently white (that is, painted or 
enamelled), with a profusion of gilding, and Be 
prevailing patterns those of the first and secon 
empires. ‘The writer is severe on the mere dis- 
play of wealth without taste, and suggests the 
show of taste that may be made without wealth: 
—“‘In the state dining-room, on occasions 0 
preparation for a banquet, the surtout 18 set 
forth in the middle of the table. There 18 S 
more unlucky invention than this barrier © 
silver, which entirely conceals from you wt 
friends opposite, without the Ry ee 
poetry or beauty of design. If Art hai > ™ 
far consulted in the composition as to 
divided this mass of metal, you might not _ 
sight of the charming Galatea who — 
place opposite to you with a gracefu = “ 
Ye rich, therefore, who are only rich, “ ao 
your aid the artist, and select even him . an 
rarest ingenuity, for the piece of plate ee 
you are about to commission of him 1s “ “* 
most difficult construction.” W ith oo the 
this principal ornament of the Me «Ra 
examples of the Duc de Luynes, Jean —— 
and Froment-Meurice are quoted, oe ast 
to a centre-piece (the property ! oe Fae 
named), consisting of a terrestrial globe, ra 
by four snake-footed giants, — aan 
figures of Love, Harmony, and ——" - 
surmounted by others of Venus, Bacc re 
Ceres. Even after these masters there 
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to be done, but let us, like them, after gratify- 
ing the eye, supply food for the mind. — 

‘Such an arrangement relieves the sides of 
the table in their relation to each other. The 
wealth and taste of the Duc de Luynes en- 
ables him, without doubt, to produce a very 
.t with the splendours of his dinner 
aninage. We have seen something in the 
equipage. Ba _* 
spirit of the globe centre-piece, but the | esign 
comprehended the four elements, as contributive 
to the wants of mankind. ‘The surtout, or centre, 
has all, and more than all, the inconveniences 
here complained of, and it must in these days 
shortly disappear from the dinner-table. 

Dinner being concluded, we retire to the 
drawing-room, of which M. Guichard says :— 
“There is nothing but white and gold—doors, 
panels, plinths, ceiling, fillets, shells, arabesques, 
mouldings, are all of white and gold. Every- 
where the absence of beauty; elegance sup- 
planted by wealth. But it is so convenient. 
What trouble the decorators of the present day 
save themselves by such means; for white being 
an entire negation of colour, it is not necessary 
to seek contrasts and harmonies. Asin music, so 
in painting, there are false notes, and to avoid 
the risk of these, not only are the harmonies 
ignored, but the entire orchestra is suppressed. 
It is sad; less so, however, than the employ- 
ment of tones which offend the eye, as bad 
music grates on the ear. Is it not true that we 
often find a complete neglect of all harmony 
between the draperies, the carpets, and the 
decorations of rooms, even in the richest palaces 
of our time But how is discord to be changed 
into harmony? If we consult nature, and 
study the great book she opens to us, we shall 
there find examples applicable to every case. 
But we must learn to analyse, discriminate, and 
apply them. Consider the effect of a piece of 
ornamental ground ; you may observe near you 
a bed of flowers, every plant of which you wili 
be able to name, even the details of their forms 
will be distinct. At a greater distance details 
disappear, the outlines of the leaves and the 
flowers and their petals become confounded, the 
colours are blended, tones are softened, and the 
whole is presented to the eye in a manner ren- 
dered extremely agreeable by distance. This is 
the daylight perspective of colour. The night 
effect is, of course, very different. The nearest 
spaces are in half tint, those farther removed 
are lower in tone, and beyond these everything 
falls into obscurity. Here are two examples 
presented by nature which afford an indication 
of the course to be pursued in the decoration 
ot rooms.”’ 

If an apartment is to be decorated according 
to the principles of the first example, the carpet 
must present its force of colour in the centre ; 
but the brilliancy of the hues will diminish 
towards the edges, and the colour will become 
lighter as it approaches the skirting-boards. 
The material for covering the seats of the chairs 
must be lively in colour, but for the backs the 
fabric may be somewhat lower in tone. If the 
wall be panelled with wood, the lower part 
should be painted a trifle lighter than the backs 
of the chairs, and, if desirable, of a different 
colour: and to the tables will be applied the 
most vapoury tints of the palette. ‘hus will 
e attained an effect which will give space to 
the room, and otherwise satisfy the eye. If it 
be intended to fit up the room with furniture 
of a more sober character, the application of the 
above rules will be reversed. ‘I'he carpet will 
be light in the centre and shaded gradually 
tow irds the edges. The material for covering 
the chairs will be a little deeper in colour than 
the centre of the carpet, and the backs will be 
somewhat lighter than the seats. ‘This method 
of covering chairs may seem extraordinary, 
being likely to render’ them conspicuous as 
covered with two tints. And this will be the 
result if the harmonies and transitions be not 
= ulated beforehand. sut if the proposition 
© carefully studied, and the rules of the per- 
Spective ot colour suc cessfully followed out, the 
effect will be extrem« ly grateful, with the ad- 


Vantage of : d 
intage of the perspective enlargement of the 
om. 


I O¢ ite 
room : 


imposing effe 


an example of the ordinary drawing- 
yom: it abounds in violent contrasts, for the 
‘airs and sofas, covered with scarlet, perhaps, 


a 
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stand in strong opposition to walls painted 
white and enriched by gilding. When a lady 
with a clear and fresh complexion places herself 
on such a sofa, the tints of her cheeks become 
— superseded by a greenish hue—green 
being the complementary of red—a fact, with 
its effects, equally unknown to the master of 
the mansion and his upholsterer. On the other 
hand, from a cover of tender green the com- 
plexion of the lady would have derived support 
and additional brilliancy. And as in respect of 
this class of tint, so in relation to others, fair 
and dark, there are hues subserving all. 

These refinements may be regarded as tran- 
scending the means of our middle classes; but 
they are not so; taste is really much less costly 
than display—than the mere barbarous magni- 
ficence which we continually see in middle-class 
houses, to say nothing of that prevalent every- 
where in the mansions of the highest class of 
society. From the pages before us there is 
much to be learnt. ‘The writer is so perfectly 
master of his subject as to cause regret that he 
had not dealt with it at greater length, for not 
less in France than in England are furnishing 
and decoration open to infinite improvement. 
It will be understood that M. Guichard relies 
almost entirely on the palette for the effects 
which he proposes; not only are the chairs 
painted, but even the tables—a method of pro- 
ceeding which with us would entirely super- 
sede the use of the beautiful woods we com- 
monly employ for furniture ; but so compliant 
is the palette, and so diversely applicable are 
the rules of effect, that to the student of deco- 
rative art this would present no difficulty. In 
this essay other important subjects are dwelt 
on, but these we cannot now entertain. It is 
enough to say, in conclusion, that M. Guichard, 
as an artist and a thorough master of his sub- 
ject, throws out suggestions it would be much 
to the interest of all concerned to follow; and 
the end of which would be a desirable revolu- 
tion in the character of our Comestic appoint- 
ments. 


———— 


THE ERA OF THE REFORMATION.* 





Kaviracu has given to the world his version of 
one of the grandest themes that history offers 
to human intelligence, and has increased the 
difficulties of his task by the comprehensiveness 
of his narrative. It were no compliment to 
Herr V. Kaulbach to address to him the thread- 
bare formulary compliment about the creation 
of difficulties with a view to their conquest. 
His title is of that elastic character that he 
might have limited his studies to the foremost 
soldiers of the Reformation; but his picture 
comprehends men of every social profession 
and political shade who, by acts or writings, 
contributed to the movement directly or indi- 
rectly ; or who, lukewarm to the Catholic esta- 
blishment, may have passively comforted its 
enemies. ‘Thus does the painter call up a 
vision of the history of centuries—the essence 
pure and diluted of thousands of volumes. We 
must look at the assemblage as a grand com- 
memoration in the spirit, of the vicissitudes and 
struggles of the Reformation, from the rising of 
its morning star (Wicliffe) to the cessation of 
wholesale persecution on account of religious 
opinions. And assuredly the men who in those 
fiery times preached the Word in opposition to 
tradition, merited an award which it is far 
beyond human power to realise. It is not only 
the rise and progress of Protestantism that is 
here celebrated. Weare reminded of the labours 
of those illustrious pioneers of literature and 
science who have been lights to the feet of all 
who have trodden the same paths as those 
hardy adventurers—who have added another 
world to the then known regions of the earth— 


* The ‘Era of the Reformation’—the cartoon for which 
is now in Paris—is the sixth of the series Kaulbach 
has prepared for the staircase of the New Museum at 
Berlin. These decorations were begun by him perhaps 
more than twenty years ago. ‘The series will be published 
in photographic plates of six different sizes. Our review 
has been written from a very large photograph made by 
J. Albert, whom we cannot compliment too highly on the 
It is one of the most brilliant 


excellence of his work. 





photographs that has ever been produced. 


of all who have materially advanced the march 
of science, natural and political ; in short, of all 
who have in anywise assisted in removing the 
beam from the sight of mankind. ‘The as- 
sembly is represented as being held in an im- 
posing interior—that of a cathedral of the first 
class. In the centre is the choir; side aisles 
open on the right and left, and from the nearest 
spaces to the upper gallery the vast expanse is 
thronged with groups of men in every variety 
of picturesque costume, all earnest in the busi- 
ness in hand. Many of these men, who made 
for themselves a world-wide celebrity, we recog- 
nise at once; with the impersonations of others 
less famous, though very useful to the cause, 
we make acquaintance for the first time. 

In the foreground on the right lies the broken 
statue of one of the Muses. She holds in her 
left hand a lyre, to the mute strings of which 
one curiously applies his fingers; and here, 
with a pithy brevity and perspicuity of allusion, 
is shown the influence of classic Art and Lite- 
rature on modern civilisation. On the left occur 
vegetable and other trophies, which eloquently 
signify the discovery of distant lands. ‘The 
men are grouped together, not in obedience 
to contemporaneity, but but by a common in- 
terest in the subjects indicated; and the ex- 
pression and movement of each impersonation 
are so intelligible, that we seem even to hear 
their words: the heads are marvellously drawn 
and characterised ; from the eyes of each the 
soul of the individual speaks out. A well- 
merited prominence is given to two men, 
Erasmus and Reuchlin, “the eyes of Ger- 
many,’’ who contributed so much to the revival 
of ancient literature. The one was from the 
north, the mouth of the Rhine; the other from 
the south, the banks of the Necker. They 
were the leaders of the Humanists, those inde- 
fatigable orators and writers whose light and 
life were the poetry and Art of the ancients 
Greek philosophy and Koman law—who arrayed 
themselves against false and pretentious erudi- 
tion, the theology of the schools, and feudal 
institutions. And here is Petrarch, assisting in 
doing honour to classic antiquity: he leans 
over an opened sarcophagus, from which he has 
drawn the works of Homer; and near him is 
Count Mirandula, bringing treasures from the 
east and west. ‘The Spaniard Vives also is 
searching in the sarcophagus—he who ad- 
dressed himself simultaneously to Greek philo- 
sophy, the Cabala, the writings of St. Augus- 
tine, and the Koran. Behind Mirandula ap- 
pears the famous Dominican, Campanella ; and 
near him Machiavelli, at once statesman, poet, 
and historian, and certainly no promoter of 
ecclesiastical power. He whom we mentioned 
as trying the ancient lyre is Jacob Balde, 
known as the Bavarian Horace, whose works 
were translated by Donner, for he wrote in 
Latin. Of this agroupment Hans Sachs is a 
member, and above him are Shakspere and 
Cervantes. France, always poor in genuine 
poetry, here contributes a jurist, Du Moulin, 
commonly known as Molinaus, a professor of 
Humanistic principles. In the same circle are 
four others, Nicholas Casanus, to whom was 
due a comprehensive church reform, and who 
in his time was foremost in mathematical 
science. ‘The others are Celtes, Ulric Von 
Hutten, and Bucerus, the reformer of western 
Germany. ose Pale 

The impulse that Art has given to civilisation 
is amply shown by a company of painters in 
the right distance. ‘They seem to be ass mbled 
in deliberation on the decorations of the 
cathedral, which, as we assume that it is a 
German edifice, Albert Durer is represented on 
a seaffold in the act of drawing one of the 
apostles on the wall; while around are Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, and Peter 
Vischer, whose name will be ever famous as 
long as the Church of St. Sebald, at Nurem- 


berg, stands. But with these are associated 
two other men, Guttenberg and Lawrenc« 
Koster. The former holds up a page of his 


tible; the latter has in the Netherlands 
the inventor of printing. 

Prominent in the left principal circle stands 
Columbus, resting his hand on a globe, and 
next him is placed Michael Behaim, of Nure m- 
berg, who entertain¢ d no doubt of the existence 


printed I 0 Ie 
the reputation of being 
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most eminent g 

Strabo to, his own day. 8 
Bacon, in whose hand is, the Novum Organon; 
and with these four men, who are occupied with 
t 
0 
Brussels, the founder of scientific anatomy. 
There also are Sebastian Trank, and Paracelsus, 
who is overcome with astonishment at the 
wonders that are set forth ; and there is present 
a student of botany, Fuchs, him to whom the 
science, in its early development, owes so much. 
In the upper division on the left, Copernicus is 
demonstrating the true theory of the motions 
of the planets, by, means of a diagram which he 
has drawn on the wall, after, we. may sup 
having, matured his system by, the study of 
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of the lands discovered by Columbus, and who 
at Nuremberg made a model of a globe, while 
Columbus was yet absent on his expedition. 
Sebastian Miinster is.in.the same group, the 
her from the time of* 


Of these also is Lord 


he globe, are associated Harvey, the discoverer 
f the circulation of the blood, and Vesalius of 


se, 


thirty-five years in his quiet canonry at Frauen- 


berg. To his expositions Galileo is listening, he 
who afterwards proved the truth of the scheme 
of the German astronomer; and Cardano, ano- 


ther Italian, who studied profoundly the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, sits absorbed in 
an abstruse problem. Tycho Brahe and Keppler 
are fittingly associated in this circle, towards 
which Giordano Bruno advances up the steps. 
We now turn to the upper central group, in 
which we find certain of the greatest of the 
early reformers... The prominent figure is 
Luther, who is here presented to us as Kranach 
painted him—that is, in his youth. We recog- 
nise the man at once; for the portrait of Luther, 
once seen, can never be forgotten. He was the 
founder of Protestantism in Germany, and to 
him his language owes its settled form. Al- 


though he is in the background,.the eye is 
instantly arrested by an energy of action which 
renders him the most remarkable person in the 
assembly. 
rock and shield, ‘ie Book from the sacred page 
of which ever flow refreshment and, life. 


He raises high above his head, his 


Near 
Luther is Zwingli, the Swiss Rationalist, girt 


purity of the faith, the latter, strove for 


We have drawn thus largely on the material 


of this, Herr. Kaulbach’s greatest work,. to 
endeavour to impress our readers with some- 


what of the sentiment with which we ourselves 
regard it; to which end it is not necessary to 
lengthen the catalogue of celebrities. . In order 
to show, however, that the great part which our 
own country played in the Reformation is not 
forgotten, it may be well to state that Queen 
Elizabeth is introduced, a conspicuous imper- 
sonation of a remarkable circle in the upper 
part of the picture. She is accompanied by 
Burleigh, Sir Francis Drake, Archbishop Cran- 
mer, and Sir Thomas More. 

The greatest in spirit of this wonderful as- 
semblage is Luther, who holds aloft the Bible, 
on the open page of which is written the essen- 
tial precept of Christian life, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” We read freely the 


history of all Arts and Sciences, their direct | 


influence on civilisation, and their relation, 
immediate or remote, with the cause of religion. 
Before Kaulbach painted this picture, he en- 
joyed already a reputation which placed him 
among the greatest of his time—nay, side by 
side with the most illustrious artists of any 
era; but in patient research, vigorous exe- 
cution, and grandeur of design, he has left all 
behind him. He has already drawn largely 
upon a fancy of never-failing luxuriance; un- 
trammelled by deference to nice points of his- 
tory. But here he is bound by truth, from 
whi h the smallest divergence is sure of chal- 
ienge ° 


the ae re alitic 8, in obedic nee to the great prin- 


ciples of Art, is an achievement which has not 
Next to the great 


been be fore ac omplished. 
themes of Sacred Writ, the Era of the Reform- 


ition is, of all others, that which moves our 


* SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM, THE PICTURE IN, THE SHEEPSHANKS 
COLLECTION. 
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LES FEMMES SAVANTES. 
C. R. Leslie, R.A., Painter. P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 


Art and literature are more closely asso- 
ciated _ each a —s may og 
thought su .’ It is: not, perhaps, 
comet to affirm that Art is more indebted 
to literature than the latter is to the former. 
The pen has preceded’ the pencil of the 
ainter and ‘the ‘chisel of the sculptor, 
Sawing forth the power of both, and giv- 
ing a settled direction to thought. C) 
records of history, the conceptions of the 
poet, the stories of the. dramatist. and 
the novelist,—the pages of every kind 
which have been issued from the printing- 
press,—have proved the sources whence 
many of the most glorious pictures and 
the noblest sculptures were derived. Three- 
fourths, if not a larger proportion, of the 
figure-subjects one sees in a picture-gallery 
have been drawn either directly or indirectly 
from books. The artist does not so often 
originate ideas as he moulds and fashions 
the ideas of others into something like a 
corporeal and living presence; and the 
artist who reads much — provided the 
‘‘much” be of a character that will really 
enrich. his mind—will have the - largest 
| stock of valuable materials to use for his 
own purposes, and will be the less likely to 
fall into the beaten, worn-out track which 
is the common-ground of the ignorant. 
Leslie found his account in the literature 
of a certain class—the class which was 





at the same time the proclamation of 


| most congenial with his own Art-feelings— 
and that is what every artist may be ex- 


_ a sword. While the former contended for | pected to consult most frequently, when he 
the 
social and political integrity, On the other side 
of Luther stands Jonas, his firm friend. , 


reads with a view to work. -- , , . 
“Ties Femmes Sayante$,” from Moliére’s 
comedy of the same name, was painted for 
|Mr. Shtepshanks, and ‘exhibited’ at the 
| Royal Academy in 1845. It represents 
_ Trissotin reading his'‘‘ Sonnet a la Princesse 
Uranie sur sa fiévre.” The passage in the 
drama stands thus :— 


| 
Trissotin, Votre prudence est endormie 
| De traiter magnifiquement, 
| Et de lager superbement 
Votre plus cruelle ennemie. 
Bélise. Ah! Le joli début! 


Armande. 
Philaminte. 


Qu’ il a le tour galant! 
Lui seul des vers aisées passéde le talent. 


There is something irresistibly humorous 
in the manner in which Leslie has treated 
the subject. First, there is the literary 
pedant, with a face as heavy and unpoetical 
as the lines he reads. He is dréssed in the 
demi-evening costume of Moliére’s time, 
and, with uplifted finger, tries to suit his 
actions to his words. ‘The ladies who have 
| assembled to give him audience—these 
| ‘*blue-stockings of the Hotel Rambouillet,” 

as one of the painter’s critics styles them— 
| give expression to their thoughts in a 
variety of attitudes as well as in words; 
but whether their praise is real or ironical, 
it is not very easy to determine, since 
affectation of demeanour may mark both. 
| There is, however, one of the group, the 
fair Henriette, who, so far as the others 
can be seen, has alone any pretension to 
| beauty—and her face is very sweet—upon 
whom Trissotin’s poetry appears to make 
| no other impression than impassive indif- 
| ference. She is proof against all its charms. 

The picture shows the artist’s accustomed 


hearts to grateful acknowle dgement of the bless- | tendency to ** chalkiness” more than usual. 


ings we enjoy, teaching, as it does, the value of | 


This, with the peculiar light from the can- 


that inhentancs whi h, at the peril of their delabra, renders the subject difficult to 


have left to their successors. 


lives, the brave men who have gone before us 


engrave effectively. 
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THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
; a Ben > ed oa 


.To those who may. ha) studied 
= ition, ape itr 
a m agreea i . 

who have not seen it. his pedal gag 
instructive. The photographic disgolyin 
by which the descriptions, are ill . 
judiciously selected, and represent, the , 

as dine j 
and thus the impression ] 

the audience is that of ee sericg 
begins with a bird’s-eye view of the building, 
the gardens, and annexes, taken from an eleva. 
tion on this side of the river.’. There are 
Pat gy ny 
ing can. be o ut from, thi 7 
Trocadero) the entire plan is van am 
passed the river by the Pont de Jena, we enter 
the building, by the Grand Vestibule, 

the first of. the views is that of the 
Pavillion, round .which visitors are allowed to 
circulate, and examine through the windows its 
gorgeous furniture within, but no one, is .per- 
mitted to enter... We are introduced to some of 
the most important sections of the French machi 
nery, and it may here be observed that nothing 
save photography could represent the extraondi- 
nary complication of details which occur.in this 
section especially. . The lecturer. recommended 
persons whose engagements compelled them to 
limit their visit to a few days—say. three—tp 
devote only one day to the interior, and two tp 
the outside erections, of which there are not fewer 
than one hundred and thirty-two.., A survey a 
brief would certainly leave a correct.gemem, 
brance of the dispositions; but the visitor would 
have little opportunity of considering details 
Perhaps the two most satisfactory. methods of 
examining the contents of the interiop ares 
firstly, by following the circles sugcessiyely: te 
the central enclosure; secondly, by countries 
making each a separate, study ; ,.probably the 
latter would yield the most eye 
The interior space is divided into sixteen gee 
tions, of which France takes. to henself-seyen, 
Thus, inorder to examine the contents ef. these 
divisions, the Rue d’Alsace might be taken as 


a centre, and thence diverging right and left to 


the Grand Vestibule on the one apd the 
Rue de Normandie on the other,.two sections 
may be methodically examined from the outside 
to the inmost circle; and the course may be 
repeated with the Rue de Flandre as a contre, 
until the entire French department has been 
surveyed. The whole of the interior may, be 
explored. in this manner; indeed, such is the 
extent of the building and the variety of its.com 
tents, that unless some system be adopted, much 
valuable time will be lost. Someof the most effec- 
tive agroupments of the Exhibition were shown 
and explained by Mr. Pepper. . One displa: ed 
some of the largest and most beautiful porvelais 
and tapestry productions in the room contain- 
ing the government manufactures; others 
French glass, the English glass, and two or 
three were devoted to French and Italian sculp- 
ture, in which were especially prominent, the 
now well-known works, ‘ Gli Ultimi Giorn,— 
The Last Days of Napoleon the First, the 
‘Columbus,’ ‘ Lucifer,’ and other works. The 
excellence. of the Belgian manufactures was set 
forth, especially the machinery and wood. car¥- 
ing; and the machinery, porcelain, — 
products of Prussia, Austria, Russia, am 
nations in succession, until the circle was com- 
pleted. In the course of his lecture, Mr. Pepper 
alluded to the statement of Dr. Lyon Playlait, 
the substance of which is, that w ““ Belgium 
and France have of late years made um” 
advances in machinery i every description of 
metal products, we have been at a = = 
and such, indeed, is the present state 0 aor 
trade, that the contract to an enormous are . 
for the supply of the Great ae me 
has been given to a Belgian house—@ ae ae 
originating, in no smal] measure, in by the 
turbances occasioned in our markets by 
increased demands of workmen. 

The lecture lasted little more th 
and it is difficult to believe, witheu 
that so much information could be 
so brief a space. 


an an hour, 
t hearing it, 
conveyed 12 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 
BY THE REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 


Part V. 


0 attempt to represent the knights in 
Seis scan ieaaia and castles would be 
to enter upon an essay on the domestic 
and military architecture of the middle 
ages, which would be beyond the plan of 


The student may find information on the 
subject in Mr. Parker’s ‘‘ Domestic Archi- 
tecture,” in Grose’s ‘‘ Military Antiquities,” 
in Viollet le Duc’s ‘‘ Architecture du Mo- 
yen Age,” and scattered over the publi- 
cations of the various antiquarian and 
architectural societies. We must, however, 
say a few words as to the way in which he 
defended his castle when attacked in it, 
and how he attacked his neighbour’s castle, 
or his enemy’s town, in private feud or 
public war. ; ; 

It seems to be a common impression that 


the most formidable aspect of medizeyal | 


of a mediwval castle; or if they did dis- 


mount and try to take the fortress by | 


assault, would rage in vain against its thick 
walls and barred portcullis; as in the ac- 


companying woodcut from a MS. romance 


of the early part of the 14th a 
w 


10,292, f. 93 y., date A.D. 1316), where the 


bare ladder is converted into a covered 
| stair, from whose shield-roof arrows 
these sketches of the medieval chivalry. 


| hail of arrows that they are driven to seek 
| shelter behind the battlements. Seizing 
| that moment, a party of camp followers 
| run forward with a couple of planks, which 
| they throw over the moat to make a tem- 
| porary bridge. They are across in an in- 
| stant, and place scaling-ladders against the 
| walls. The knights following close at their 
| heels, mount rapidly, each man carry- 

| ing his shield over his head, so that th 


lint, and stones roll off innocuous. 
t 1s easy to see that a body of the 
enemy might thus, in a few minutes, 
effect a lodgment on the castle-wall, 
and open a way for the whole party of 
assailants into the interior. 

But the assailed may succeed in 
throwing down the ladders; or in beat- 
ing the enemy off them by hurling 
down great stones ready stored 
against such an emergency, or 
heaving the coping stones off the 
battlements; or they may suc- 








| from effecting a lodgment on 
war was a charge of knights with vizor | the wall by a hand to hand en- 
down and lance in rest; and that these | 
gallant cavaliers only pranced their horses | 
round and round the outer side of the moat | 





| not sufficient, and then they at 
to it to move the beam.” This pooner 
© case in our illustration. The rope seems 
to be passed through a ring in tho plat- 
form of the engine, so that the force applied 
| to the rope acts to the greater advantage in 
aid of the weight of the beam. “ The coun- 


terpoise may either be fixed or movable, 


















ceed in preventing the assailants ~—— 


counter; and thus the assault 
may be foiled and beaten off. 
Stull our mediwyal captain has other re- 


i.e., engines of war. 


The name applies chiefly to machines | heavy body.” 


constructed for the purpose of hurling | 
heavy missiles. The ancient nations of | 


(Addl. | antiquity possessed such machines, and the 


knowledge of them descended to medieval 
times. There seems, however, to 





be this great difference between the 
classical and the mediayvyal engines, 
that the former were constructed on | 
the principle of the bow, the latter | 
on the principle of the sling. The | 





classical ballista was, in fact, a huge 

















cross-bow, made in a complicated | 
way and worked by machinery. | 
The mediwyal trebuchet was a sling | 
wielded bya gigantic arm of wood. 

In medieval Latin the ancient name | 
of the ballista is sometimes found, | 
but in the mediwval pictures the | 
principle of the engines illustrated | 
is always that which we have de- 
scribed. We meet also in mediwyal 
writings with the names of the man- 
gona and mangonella and the cata- 
pult, but they were either different | 











SUMMONING THE CASTLE. (Add. 10,292, f. 93.) 


king on his curvetting charger couches his 
lance against the castle wall, and the 
knight beyond him has only his shield to 
Oppose to the great stone which is about to 
be hurled down upon his head. The im- 
Pression 1s, no doubt, due to the fact that 
many people have read romances, ancient 
and modern, which concern themselves with 
the personal adventures of their heroes, 
but have not read medieval history, 
Which tells—eyen more than enough—of 
battles and sieges. They have only had 
the knight put before them—as in the 
early numbers of these papers—in the 
pomp and pageantry of chivalry. They have 
not seen him as the captain and soldier, 
directing and wielding the engines of war. 
en the king and his chivalry in the 
coins woodcut to be only summoning the 
refusal and suppose them, on receiving a 
on it to Surrender, to resolve upon an 

“sult. They retire a few hundred yards 


- dismount, and put their horses under 
1€ care of a guard, 


Presently they return 
ya strong body of archers, who 
mail-clad defenders with such a 


supported by 
ply the 





names for the same engine, or names 

for different species of the same 
genus. The woodcut here introduced from 
the MS. Add. 10,294, f. 81 v., gives a 
representation of a trebuchet. A still earlier 
representation—viz., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury—of machines of the same kind is to be 
found in an Arabic MS. quoted in a trea- | 
tise, “Du feu Grégois,” by MM. Favé and 
Reinaud, and leads to the supposition that 
the sling principle in these machines may 
have been a ate from the East. There 
are other representations of a little later 
date than that in the text (viz., about 
A.D. 1330), in the Royal MS. 16 G. VL, 
which are engraved in Shaw’s ‘ Dresses 
and Decorations.” We also possess a con- 
temporary description of the machine in 
the work of Gilles Colonne (who died A.D. 
1316), written for Philip the Fair of France.” 
“Of perriers,” he says, ‘‘there are four 
kinds, and in all these machines there is 
a beam which is raised and lowered by 
means of a counterpoise, a sling being 
attached to the end of the beam to discharge 
the stone. Sometimes the counterpoise is 











* Hewitt’s * Ancient Armour,” i. p. 349. | 





THE ASSAULT. (Add, 10,294, fol. 81.) 


| or both at once. In the fixed counterpoise 


sources ; he will next order up his “ gyns,” | 
| 


a box is fastened to the end of the beam, 
and filled with stones or sand, or any 
One would not, perhaps, 
expect such a machine to possess any pre- 
cision of action, but according to our author 
the case was far otherwise. ‘These ma- 


chines,” he continues, “‘anciently called 


trabutium, cast their missiles with the 
utmost exactness, because the weight acts 
in @ uniform manner. Their aim is so sure, 
that one may, so to say, hit a needle. If 
the gyn carries too far, it must be drawn 
back or loaded with a heavier stone; if 
the contrary, then it must be advanced or 
a smaller stone supplied, for without atten- 
tion to the weight of the stone one cannot 
hope to reach the given mark.” ‘‘ Others 
of these machines have a movable counter- 
poise attached to the beam, turning upon 
an axis. This variety the Romans called 
bifa. The third kind, which is called tri- 
nantum, has two weights, one fixed to the 

am and the other movable round it. By 
this means it throws with more exactness 
than the biffa, and to a greater distance 
than the trebuchet. The fourth sort, in 
lieu of weights fixed to the beam, has a 


'number of ropes, and is discharged by 


means of men pulling simultaneously at 
the cords. This last kind does not cast 
such large stones as the others, but it has 
the advantage that it may be more rapidly 
loaded and discharged than they. In using 
the perriers by night it is necessary to 
attach a lighted body to the projectile. By 
this means one may discover the force of 
the machine, and regulate the weight of the 
stone accordingly.” * This, then, is the 
engine which our captain, repulsed in his 
attempt to take the place by a coup de 
main, has ordered up, adjusting it, no 
doubt, like a good captain, with his own 
eye and hand, until he has got it, ** 80 to 
say, to hit a needle,” on the weak points 
of the place. It was usual in great sieges 
to have several of them, so that a whole 
battery might be set to work to overmaster 
the defence. ; aie 
We must bear in mind that similar 

engines were, it is probable, usually 
mounted on the towers of the castle. | We 
should judge from the roundness of the 
stones which the defenders in both the 


"il oO yurt, of the thirteenth 
* The album of Villars de Honnecourt, « — 


om 1 
century, contains directions for constructing the tre 
ys 


a a 
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above woodcuts are throwing down by hand | timbers, the roof covered with boards and 


upon the enemy immediately beneath, that | 


they are the stones provided for the mili- | 


tary engines. We find that, as in modern 
times cannon is set to silence the cannon of 
the enemy, so that a battle becomes, for a 
time at least, an artillery duel, so engine 
was set to silence engine. In the account 
which Guillaume des Ormes gives of his 
defence of the French town of Carcasonne 
in 1240.D., he says: ‘* They set up a man- 
gonel before our barbican, when we lost no 
time in opposing to it from within an ex- 
cellent Turkish petrary, which played upon 
the mangonel and those about it, so that 
when they essayed to cast upon us, and 
saw the beam of our petrary in motion, they 
fled. utterly abandoning their mangonel.” 

There was also an engine called an wr- 
balast, or spurgardon, or espringale, which 
was a huge cross-bow mounted on wheels, 
so as to be movable like a field-piece ; 
it threw great pointed bolts with such 
force as to pass successively through several 
men. 

If the engines of the besiegers were 
silenced, or failed to produce any decisive 
impression on the place, the captain of the 
assailants might try the effect of the ram. 
We seldom, indeed, hear of its use in the 
middle ages, but one instance, at least, is 
recorded by Richard of Devizes, who says 
that Richard I., at the siege of Messina, 
forced in the gates of the city by the appli- 
cation of the battering-ram, and so won 
his way into the place, and captured it. 
The walls of mediwval fortifications were 
so immensely thick, that a ram would be 
little likely to break them. The gates, 
too, of a castle or fortified gate-tower were 
very strong. If the reader will look at 
the picture of a siege of a castle, given 
below in our fourth woodcut, he will see 
a representation of a castle-gate, which 
will help him to understand its defences. 
First he will see that the drawbridge is 
raised, so that the assailant has to bridge 
the moat before he can bring his battering- 
ram to bear. Suppose the yawning gulf 
bridged with planks or tilled in with fascines, 
and the ram brought into position, under 
fire from the loops of the projecting towers 
of the gate as well as from the neighbour- 
ing battlements, then the bridge itself 


forms an outer door which must first be | 


battered down. Behind it will be found 
the real outer-door, made as strong as oak 
timber and huge bolts can make it. That 
down, there is next the grated portcullis 
seen in the woodcut, against which the ram 
would rattle, with a great clang of iron, 
but the grating, with its wide spaces, and 
having plenty of ‘“‘»lay” in its stone 
groove, would baffle the blows by the ab- 
sence of a solid resistance, and withstand 
them by the tenacity of wrought-iron. 
ven if the bars were bent and torn till 
they afforded a passage, the assailants 
would find themselves in the narrow space 
within the gate-tower confronted by ano- 
ther door, and exposed to missiles poured 
upon them from above. It is perhaps no 
wonder that we hear little of the use of the 
ram in medisval times; though it might 


be useful to drive in some ill-defended | 


postern. 

Another method of effecting an entrance 
into a besieged place much more frequently 
employed, was by digging through the 
foundation of the wall, so as to effect a 
breach; this was done under the protection 
of a temporary pent-house, called a cut or 
- William of Malmesbury describes 
toe 


salem, at the end of the eleventh century. 


“It is constructed,” he says, ‘of slight | 


'within, who proceed to undermine the | was intended to 
foundations of the walls.” Our third wood- | 
| cut gives a very clear illustration of one of | roof the assailants coul 
| these machines, which has been moved on | battlements and the interior 


wicker-work, and the sides protected with 
undressed hides, to protect those who are 


7 Pag 
at a distance, and then 
| wheels, until it confronted the yong 2 
| place against which it was to operate, It 
; ) put the besie 

and equality with the besieged. ae 
d command the 
of 


| its wheels up to the outer wall of a castle, | and by their archers could pc. place, 


and beneath its protection a party of men- 
at-arms are energetically plying their 
miner's tools, to pick away the foundation, 


| and so allow a portion of the wall to settle 
| down and leaye anentrance. The methods | could make a rush upon the walls and 








machine as used in the siege of Jeru- | 
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THE CAT. (Royal, 16G VI.) 


in which this mode of attack was met were 
various. We all remember the Border 
heroine, who, when her castle was thus 
attacked, declared she would make the sow 
farrow, viz., by casting down a huge frag- 
ment of stone upon it. That this was one 
way of defence is shown in the woodcut, 
where one of the defenders, with energetic 
action, is casting down a huge stone upon 
the sow. That the roof was made strong 
enough to resist such a natural means of 
offence is shown by the stones, which are 
represented as lodged all along it. Another 
more subtle counteraction was to pour 
boiling water or boiling oil upon it, that it 
might fall through the interstices of the 
roof, and make the interior untenable. No 
doubt means were taken to make the roof 
liquid-tight, for the illustration represents 
another mode of counteraction (of which 
we have met with no other suggestion), 
by driving sharp-pointed piles into the 
roof, so as to make holes and cracks 
through which the boiling liquid might 
find an entrance. If these means of coun- 
teracting the work of the cat seemed likely 
to be unavailing, it still remained to throw 
up an inner line of wall, which, when the 
breach was made, should extend from one 
side to the other of the unbroken wall, and 
so complete the circumvyallation. This, we 
have evidence, was sometimes done with 
| timber and planks, and a sort of scaffolding 
| was erected on the inner side, which main- 
tained the communication along the top of 
the walls, and enabled the soldiers to man 
the top of this wooden wall and offer a new 
| resistance to the besiegers as they poured 
| into the breach. 
| Another usual machine for facilitating 
the siege of fortified places was a movable 
tower. Such an engine was commonly 
prepared beforehand, and taken to pieces 
and transported with the army as a normal 
| part of the siege-train. When arrived at 
the scene of operations, it was put together 


fence. A movable part of the rey - 


| tower suddenly let fall upon th i 
| battlements, at once o oa a aa 


| formed a bridge, by which the besiegers 


effect a lodgment if successful, o 

if unsuccessful to their own part * — 
| Such a tower was constructed by Richard 
| I. in Cyprus, as part of his preparation for 
, his Crusade. An illustration of a tower 
| thus opposed to a castle—not a very good 
| illustration—is to be found in the Royal 
| MS., 16 G. VL., at folio 278 y. Another, a 
| great square tower, just level with the 

opposing battlements, with a kind of 
| sloping roof to ward off missiles, is shown 

in the MS. Chroniques d’ Angleterres (Ro 
| 16, E. IV.), which was illuminated for Rd- 
| ward IV. Again, at f. 201 of the same 
MS., is another representation of wooden 
| towers opposed to a city. 

If the besieged could form a probable 
conjecture as to the point of the walls to- 
wards which the movable tower, whose 
threatening height they saw gradually 
growing at a bow-shot from their walls, 
would be ultimately directed, they some- 
times sent out under cover of night and 

















(Harleian, 4,425 £. 133.) 
its huge 
bulk was rolled creaking forward, its ea 
wheels might suddenly sink, and 80 


USE OF THE PAVIS, ETC. 


dug pitfalls, into which, as 


achine fall forward, and remain ce 
pee useless. As it approached, they ao 
to set it on fire by missiles tipped = 
combustibles. If it fairly attained ye ae 
tion, they assailed every loop an hag 
in it with arrows and crossbow bo en 
| planted a strong body of pee oe ‘ 
| the walls opposite to 1t, and a 
| bouring towers, to repel pe 
| in personal combat. A boli — for the 
| prising captain did not always w% 
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approach of these engines of assault, but | 


would counter-work them as he best could 
from the shelter of his walls. He would 
sometimes lower the drawbridge, and make 
a sudden sally upon the unfinished tower or 
the advancing sow, beat off the handful of 
men who were engaged about them, pile 
up the fragments and chips lying about, 

ur a few pots of oil or tar over the mass, 
and set fire to it, and return in triumph to 
watch from his battlements how his fiery 
ally would, in half an hour, destroy his 
enemy's work of half a month. In the 
early fourteenth century MS. Add. 10,294, 
at fol. 740, we have a small picture of a 
fight before a castle or town, in which we 
see a column of men-at-arms crossing the 
drawbridge on such an expedition. And 
again, in the plates in which Hans Burg- 
maier immortalised the events of the reign 
of the Emperor Maximilian, a very artistic 
representation of the effect of a body of 
men-at-arms, with their long lances, crowd- 
ing through the picturesque gate and over 
the drawbridge, brings such an incident 
vividly before us. 

The besiegers on their part did not neg- 
lect to avail themselves of such shelter as 
they could find or make from the shot and 
from the sallies of the enemy, so as to 
equalise as much as practicable the con- 
ditions of the contest. The archers of the 
castle found shelter behind the merlons of 
the battlements, and had the windows 
from which they shot screened by movable 
shutters; as may be seen in the above 
woodcut of the assault on a castle, and 
again, the woodcut given below of a similar 
scene. It would have put the archers of the 
assailants at a great disadvantage if they 
had had to stand out in the open space, 
exposed, defenceless, to the aim of the foe; 
all neighbouring trees which could give 
shelter were, of course, cut down, in order 
to reduce them to this defenceless condition, 
and works were erected so as to command 
every possible coigne of vantage which the 
nooks and angles of the walls might have 
afforded. But the archers of the besiegers 
sought to put themselves on more equal 
terms with their opponents by using the 
pavis or mantelet, The pavis was a tall 
shield, curved so as partly to envelop the 
person of the bearer, Saal at the top and 
tapering to the feet. We sometimes see 
cross-bowmen carrying it slung at their 
backs (as in Harl. 4,374, and Julius E. IV., 
f. 219), so that after discharging a shot they 
could turn round and be sheltered by the 
great shield while they wound up their 
instrument for another shot. The mantelet 
was a shield still more ample, and capable 
of being fixed upright by a prop, so that it 
formed a kind of little movable fort which 
the bowman, or man-at-arms, could carry 
out and plant before the walls, and thence 
discharge his missiles, or pursue any other 
operation, in comparative safety from the 
smaller artillery of the enemy. The most 
interesting example which we have met of 
the employment of the pavis and mantelet, 
18 In a picture in the Harl. MS. 4,425, at 
1.153. The woodcut on the preceding page 
represents only a portion of the picture, 
the whole of which is well worth study. 
Che reader will see at once that we have 
here the work of a draughtsman of far supe- 
tor skill to that of the limners of the rude 
ulumir ations which we have given above. 
The background really gives us some 
‘equate idea of the appearance of an 
Edwardian castle with its barbican and 
‘rawbridge, its great tower with the heads 
if the defenders—drawn in proper propor- 


{ 
POT 
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{ 
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just peeping over the battlements. 


* net 
Ce lust 


! 





| 


call attention to the right-hand | 


figure in the foreground, who is clad in a 
pourpoint, one of the quilted armours which 
we have formerly described, because it is 
the best illustration of this species of armour 
we have met with. But the special point 
for which we give the woodcut here, is to 
illustrate the use of the mantelet. It will be 
seen—though somewhat imperfectly, from 
the fragment of the engraving introduced— 
that these defences have been brought u 
to the front of the attacking party in suc 
numbers as to form an almost continuous 
wall, behind which the men-at-arms are 
sheltered ; while the cannoniers work their 
guns as behind the walls of a fort. 





Similar movable defences, variously con- 
structed, continued to be used down to a 
very late period. For example, in some 
large plans of the array of the army of 
Henry VIII., preserved in the British 
Museum (Cottonian MS., Augustus IIL, 
f. 1 verso), the cannon are flanked by hu 
mantelets of timber, which protect the 
cannoniers. At folio 4 we see a represen- 
tation of the commencement of the battle, 
showing some of the mantelets overthrown 
by the assault of soldiers armed with pole- 
axes. In modern warfare the sharp- 
shooter runs out into the open, carrying @ 


sand-bag by way of pavis, behind which 





CANNON AND MORTAR, 


he lies and picks off the enemy, and the 
artillery throw up a little breastwork, or 
mantelet, of sand-bags. 

Sometimes the besieging army protected 
itself by works of wu still more permanent 
kind. It threw up embankments with a 
pallisade at top, or sometimes constructed 
a breastwork, or erected a fort of timber. 
For example, in the Royal MS. 14, E. IV., 
at f. 14, we have a picture of an assault 
upon a fortified place, in which besiegers 
haye strengthened their position by a 


timber breastwork; the whole picture is 
well worth study. Again, in the Cottonian 
Ms., Augustus V., at folio 266, is a camp 
with a wooden fence round it. 

An army in the field often protected its 
position in a similar way. So far back as 
the eleventh century the historians tell us 
that William the Conqueror brought ove: 
a timber fort with him to aid his operations. 
The plan of surrounding the camp with 
the waggons and baggage of the army is 
perhaps one of the most primitive devices 





CANNON, 


of warfare, and we find it used down to the 
end of the period which is under our con- 
sideration. In the MS. already mentioned, 
Augustus III., on the reverse of folio 4, is 
a picture of an army of the time of Ifenry 
VIII. encamped by a river, and enclosed 
on the open sides by the baggage and by 
flat-bottomed boats on their carriages 
which we suppose have been provided for 
the passage of the stream. 
The siege of Bedford Castle, as described 


| with archers; 


by Roger Wedover, in the year 1224, 
vives a good historical instance of the em- 
ployment of these various modes of attacking 
a stronghold at that period. | The castle 
was being held against the king, who in- 
vested it in person. Two towers of wool 
wore raised against the walls, and filled 
seyen mangonels cast pon- 
from morning to night; 
ed the walls under the 
First the barbican, then 


derous stones 
sappers approach 
cover of the cat. 
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the outer bailey was taken. A breach in 
the second wall soon after gave the besiegers 
admission to the inner bailey. The donjon 
still held out, and the royalists proceeded 
to approach it by means of their sappers. 
A sufficient portion of the foundations 
having been removed, the stancheons were 
set on fire, one of the angles sank deep 
into the ground, and a wide rent laid open 
the interior of the keep. The garrison now 
planted the royal standard on the walls, 
and sent the women toimplore mercy. But 
a severe example was made of the defenders, 
in order to strike terror among the dis- 
affected in other parts of the realm.* 

The use of the regular mine for effecting 





a breach in the wall of a fortified place was 
well known, and often brought to bear. | 
The miners began their work at some | 
distance, and drove a shaft underground | 
towards the part of the fortifications which | 
seemed most assailable; they excavated | 
beneath the foundations of the wall, sup- | 
porting the substructure with wooden props 
until they had finished their work. Then | 
they set fire to the props, and retired to 
see the unsupported weight of the wall 
bringing it down in a heap of ruins. The 
mine was met, then as now, by counter- 
mining; and also by a second line of defence 
within the threatened portion of the wall. 
Among the occasional warlike contri- 
vances, stinkpots were employed to repel 
the enemy, and the Greek fire was also 
occasionally used. A representation of the 
use of stinkpots, and also of the mode of 
using the Greek fire, may be seen in the 
Royal MS. 18 E. V., at f. 207 (date 1473 A.D). 
hose more terrible engines of war which 
ultimately revolutionised the whole art of 
warfare, which made the knight’s armour 
useless, and the trebuchet and arbalast the 
huge toys of an unscientific age, were 
already introduced; though they were yet 
themselves so immature, that for a time 
military men disputed whether the old long 
bow or the new fire-arm was the better 
weapon, and the trebuchet still held its 
place beside the cannon. In the old illu- 
minations we find mediwval armour and 
fire-arms together in incongruous con- 
junction. The subject of the use of gun- 
powder is one of so much interest, that it 
deserves to be treated at greater length 
than our remaining space will at present 
allow; but we insert two illustrations, in 
addition to the one already given, so as to 
place the cannon at once in its place among 
medieval engines of war. , 
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Anxtwerr.—A statue of David Teniers the 
younger, a native of Antwerp, has recently 
wen erected in one of the public thoroughfares | 
of that city. It is the work of M. Du cu and | 
was ordered by the late King of the Belgians 
government contributing 18,000 francs towards 
the cost. 


Panis.—The death of M. Paccard ¢ 


ccurred at 
the end of the month of August. Iie was a 
distinguished architect, and erected th, Palaces | 
of Fontainbl in ind Rambou let he wi 


of restoration pr esses in the Louvre: among | 
the principal apartments undergoing th proc - 
are the galleries of the Muse de la Varine, the | 
ceiling in the Galerie d'A on, painted by 


Kugéne Delacroix, and the rooms in the Mus 


des Antiques, known as the old apartments of | 
Anne of Austria. The grand staircas of 1) 

Louvre is ¢ ramented in a manner which. | 

it 8 stated, will tak veral years to « ] 

: ' 

! ‘A A 


| Solomon; ‘Lorenzo and Jessica,’ V. Prinsep ; 


| a character quite new to us; ‘ Spring-time— 


| his Daughter pursued by the Royalist Troopers,’ 


| ‘I. Heaphy ; ‘The Keeper's Daughter,’ E. C. 
Barnes; * Adeline,’ W. M. Egley; ‘ Whistle, 


| Century,’ V. 


| Pantomime,’ 
| the Alps,’ M. Delmard: 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 





Tue forty-seventh exhibition of this Society 
opened in the month of August, with a collec- 
tion of upwards of 650 works of Art, including 
thirteen examples of sculpture. The oil-pictures 
numbered 418, the water-colour paintings 222. 
Here, as in other provincial galleries, were to 
be seen pictures that have been exhibited in 
London; but it does not necessarily follow that 
the whole of these works have not found pur- 
chasers; some have passed into private collec- 
tions, and are allowed to be exhibited by their 
owners for the gratification of the public. In 
the catalogue we find enumerated several pic- 
tures that have before elicited from us com- 
mendatory notice, and which the Manchester 
patrons of Art must admit to be among the 
great attractions of the gallery. Taking these 
in the order in which they are hung, the fol- 
lowing may be pointed out:—‘The Daughter 
of a King,’ the beautiful and touching picture 
by E. M. Ward, R.A.; ‘Luther and Melanc- 
thon,’ by H. Wallis; ‘ Monks playing at Bowls,’ 
T. Graham; ‘The Lion and the Mouse,’ R. 


‘Lincoln,’ H. Dawson; ‘ Titian’s Evening 
Study,’ H. O'Neil, A.R.A.; ‘ Shipwrecked 
Friends,’ R. Ansdell, A.R.A.; ‘The Old Con- 
vent Garden,’ H.C. Whaite ; ‘ The Conspirators,’ 
W. Douglas, R.S.A. ; ‘The Sanctuary,’ R. Bur- 
chett ; ‘A Meadow,’ H. C. Whaite; ‘ An Eng- 
lish Farm-yard,’ J. F. Herring ; ‘ Kissing the 
Padré’s Hand,’ M. Brennan; ‘ Holy Water,’ 
A. H. Burr; ‘A Bright Frosty Night—North 
Wales,’ A. Gilbert; ‘ Taken in Tow,’ J. Danby ; 
* Newhaven Minstrels,’ R. Halswelle; ‘A River 
Scene,’ G. Cole; ‘Queen Elizabeth reproving 
Dean Nicol in the Vestry of St. Paul's,’ W. 
Salter; ‘The Garden of Faith,’ A. B. Donald- 
son; ‘The Parting,’ J. D. Watson; ‘ An Inci- 
dent in the Siege of Gloucester, 1643,’ R. Dow- 
ling; ‘An Introduction,’ J. Archer, R.S.A.; 
‘Home Revisited, T. F. Marshall; ‘ Nell 
Gwynne,’ M. Stone; ‘A Halt in the Highlands,’ 
A. Corbould; ‘The two Maries at the Sepul- 
chre,’ R. Thorburn, A.R.A.; ‘He Watereth 
the Hills from His Chambers,’ H. C. Whaite ; 
‘Waiting for Hire,’ T. S. Cooper, R.A.; ‘The 
Colosseum,’ A. P. Newton; ‘Mary Magdalene 
arrives with the First Tidings,’ H. Warren— 
the last two works are water-colour drawings. 
The most important contributions which we 
do not remember to have been previously exhi- 





i 
Warren, C. Cattermole, C. W. 

Shields, H. B. Willis, J. Bur, FH Wee ‘ 
H. Tidey, W. P. Burton, J. Absoion, Lp 
Watson, J. M. Jopling, W. W. Deane, J. 7 
Mole, C. J. Lewis, A. MacCallum Carl Hi ‘ 
W. Callow, Miss L. Rayner, P. Naftel, &e. a” 
The few specimens o sculpture include “Th 
Wrestlers,’ ‘The Bather,’ and ‘ Hermione,’ - 
J. Lawlor ; ‘Lily,’ ‘Flora,’ and ‘Summer’ nu 
R. Physick i ‘The Reading Girl,’ by P. Ball. 
or, *. S. Potter; and ‘ : ‘ 
ee ' nd ‘Ruth, by J. A. 


——-@ = 


BIRMINGHAM 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, 





Tu1s Society opened its annual exhibition on 
the 24th of August, with an excellent selection 
of 669 pictures in oils and in water-colours, 
As usual, among the number are works lent by 
their owners; but this season the catalogue 
contains a much smaller list than ordinary of 
“loan” pictures, and a large proportion of the 
most meritorious productions in the rooms are 
contributed direct by the painters of them. 

On visiting a provincial exhibition, we always 
expect to see on its walls some canvases whose 
acquaintance we have previously made in the 
metropolitan galleries ; we recognised a few of 
this class at Birmingham, with which we had 
become familiar at a longer or shorter date of 
time. Such, for example, as C. R. Leslie's 
‘Rape of the Lock;’ ‘The Fortune-teller,’ by 
J. Phillip, R.A.; ‘The Return of the Dove,’ by 
J. E. Millais, R.A.; ‘The Last Chapter,’ R. B. 
Martineau ; ‘ Charles II. knighting the Sirloin 
of Beef,’ E. Crowe; E. Armitage’s ‘ Christ the 
Consolator ;’ and ‘ Savonarola and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent ;’ J. 8. Raven’s ‘'The Shadow of 
Snowdon ;’ a nd Sea-view, by Vicat Cole, 
exhibited this year in the Royal Academy; 
‘Missed it!’ by E. Nicol, A.R.A.; F. Leigh- 
ton’s ‘Roman Mother;’ J. Pettie’s ‘ Treason;’ 
‘The Beau’s Stratagem,’ by E. C. Barnes; 
‘The Contested Election,’ by J. Ritchie; Mar- 
shall Claxton’s ‘Southern Cross—the Emblem 
of Australia ;’ G. E. Hicks’s ‘The Rosy Idol of 
her Solitude,’ and ‘Enoch Arden’s Farewell ; 
W. V. Herbert's ‘ Socrates scolded by his Wife 
Xanthippe;’ G. Cole’s ‘Spring-time;’ Biss- 
chop’s ‘Rembrandt going to the Lectures on 
Anatomy ;’ G. Sant’s ‘Stoneleigh Park, War- 
wickshire ;’ H. Dawson’s ‘ View on the Ribble ;’ 





bited are :--‘ Miss Kate Terry as Beatrice in 
Much Ado about Nothing,’ by E. M. Ward, R.A. ; 
‘After the Battle of Naseby—At Bay,’ ‘Im- 
proving Time,’ and ‘The Song of the Shirt,’ 
both by W. J. Miickley, of the Manchester 
School of Art, who, in these works, appears in 


Collecting the Bark,’ G. 
the Masquerade,’ by the Belgian artist, P. 
Schendel ; ‘Spring-time among the Beeches— 
Mid-day,’ A. MacCullum ; ‘The Porter's Lodge,’ 
F. Underhill ; ‘ A Sultry Afternoon in August,’ 
H. Moore ; ‘ Margaret of Anjou giving over her 
Son to the care of the Robber,’ C. Lucy; ‘A 
Glee-Maiden,’ J. Ballantyne, R.S.A.; ‘God's 
Acre,” H. C. Whaite; ‘General Fairfax and 


Cole; ‘Dressing for 


W. H. Egley’s ‘Home—The Return;’ C. J. 
Lewis’s ‘ Autumn Sheepfold;’ ‘ Henry II. and 
Fair Rosamond,’ by J. Archer, R.S.A.; W. H. 
Fisk’s ‘ Waiting for the Monitewr Newspaper 
announcing the Fall of Robespierre; W. 
Bromley’s ‘Scene from King John; 
Maguire's ‘ Prince Rupert’s Discovery of Mez- 
zotinto Engraving.’ aC 
Among the contributions not so familiar to 
us, the following demand notice :—‘ My Grand- 
father in Arms,’ J. Archer, R.S.A.; ‘1 wonder 
who lived in there ?’ Sir J. Noel Paton, RS.A., 
a clever little picture, representing a young boy 
looking intently into an old helmet. C. Luey, 
whose works, if not of a high order of — 
Art, are always pleasing, and therefore popular, 
has sent ‘ The Reconciliation between Reynolds 
and Gainsborough ;’ Thorburn sends a figure- 
subject, with a somewhat inexplic ible — 
‘Where shall I find a refuge’ J. Danby 





and I'll come to ye, my lad,’ K. Halswelle; 
‘A Venetian Handmaid of the Seventeenth 
Prinsep; ‘Jack Cade’s Rabble- 
ment,’ by the same artist ; ‘ Interior and Sheep,’ 
K. Verboeckhoven; ‘A Delicate Operatic mn,’ 
T. Webster, R.A.; ‘The First Night of the | 
J. Ritchie; ‘Afternoon Siesta in 
‘On the Beach, Great 
Yarmouth,’ W. Melby; ‘A Ridge on the 
Shingle,’ Rh. Hannah: ‘Opening of the Christ- 
mas Hamper,’ F. P. Shuckard; ‘ Laura,’ H. 
W allis; ‘Meditation,’ FE. C. Barnes; ‘The 
Un xpected Inheritance,’ T. He aphy; ‘Italian 
Peasant Women washing Linen in the Tiber,’ 


I. La hmann » * Genevieve 4 J. C. Wilson. 

lhe water-colour room contains some good | 
exan ples of the works of the late O. Oakl y, | 
A. Penley, A. D. Fripp, R. Solomon, 'T. L. | 


owbotham, H. Moore, H. P. Rivicre, E. G. 


‘ Pirate Isle’ is a glowing tropical landscape ; 
and J. Webb's ‘ Folkestone fifty years @g° uae 
creat merits. W. H. Fisk's ‘Jairus’s Daughter 
raised to Life,’ and his ‘ Lady Jane Douglas, fof 
commendable works; the same may be said 6 


| J. B. Bedford's ‘Morgan la Fay stealing the 


5. 1 Done 
Scabbard of Excalibur,’ and T. Heaphy 8 —_ 
scribed Christmas.’ A. J. Woolmer s here 
Listening’ shows the peculiarities of his = * of 
so well known to the visitors of the So n ilery 
British Artists ; the frequenters of a ga oe 
will also recognise J. P. Pettitt's “Sot ies 
Gomorrah’ as the work of one with whom a 
are familiar ; as they will A. Gills - W Top 
Night on the Devonshire Coast. Boot pag 
ham, whom we do not often eae 0 
painter, shows in his ‘ Dawn on n paper: 
duce as striking effects on canvas as on Pp 
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A. Johnston sends two pictur: 8, one a scene 
; “The Gentle Shepherd,” the other ‘Phcebe 


from : 
lg Miss Osborn’s ‘ Betzingen Peasants 
going to a Fair,’ and ‘ Margarette—a Study of 


a Nuremberg Peasant Girl,’ deserve honourable 
mention. J. B. Pyne contributes three land- 
scapes, all of the manner he has made his own . 
and J. Tennant’s ‘Repose—Godalming in the 
distance,’ sustains his reputation among the 
agreeable landscape-painters of our _School. 
kR. B. Martineau’s ‘The Princess with the 
Golden Bell,’ is, we think, new to us: this 
artist is assuredly making way. So is also J. 
Ritchie, whose ‘Contested Election—Scene at 
the Hustings—temp. 1750,’ is as clever a com- 
position as was his ‘ A Vestry Meeting—some- 
thing wrong with the Accounts,’ exhibited this 
year at the Royal Academy. E. C. Barnes’s 
‘Strolling Player’ shows study of character, 
and T. F. Marshall’s ‘ Primrose Sellers’ good 
desien and freshness of colour. ‘ Musidora,’ 
bv W. E. Frost, A.R.A., is a gem of the purest 
water. Among other contributors well known 
in the London exhibitions may be named J. F. 
Peele, E. J. Cobbett, L. Desanges, E. Hughes, 
Inchbold, F. Holl, J. L. Brodie, Bottomley, 
J. H. S. Mann, E. Hayes, R.H.A., Vickers, 
J. A. Houston, R.S.A., H. Johnson, J. Syer, 
J.C. Waite, G. H. Thomas, A. J. Stark, H. 
Jutsum, Miss L. Rayner, &c. &c. 

The artists of Birmingham and its neighbour- 
hood have given valuable aid to the Society’s 
exhibition. Among these are C. R. Aston, C. T. 
Burt, and R.S. Chattock, who contribute several 
good landscapes. F. H. Henshaw comes into 
the same category. H. H. Horsley sends two 
small Devonshire views; and C. W. Radclyffe 
numerous landscapes. W. T. Roden has some 
portraits of excellent quality, especially one of 
Mr. T. Rabone. F. and W. Underhill, though 
now settled in London, come from Birmingham, 
and do not forget to lend their assistance to the 
provincial institution which fostered their earlier 
years. A. E. Everitt, the secretary of the 
society, has two water-colour drawings, clever 
architectural subjects—one the exterior of an 
old picturesque mansion, New Hall, near Sut- 
ton; the other the interior of Astley Church. 





Go —_ 


NOTABILIA 


OF THE 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 





Tue Court oF StvrEs AND BEAvVAIS. 
—in the saloon set apart for the display of 
the highest excellence of French Art and 
manufacture in tapestry and porcelain, 
every object is a select example; and each 
is shown as pre-eminent in the section to 
which it belongs; here then we see the 
climacteric of Industrial France. This small 
imperial collection is brought forward, not 
as a challenge, but in triumphant glori- 
fication on the subjugation of the preten- 
sions of the world in matters of decorative 
Art. To the display we do ample justice 
by such an analysis of its merits as 
leads us to the conviction that, although 
we have no tapestry manufacture, we 
make in other directions undeniable ap- 
proaches to the rare excellence of certain 
of these extraordinary works. The pro- 
gress which has been made in these manu- 
‘actures respectively in the last half century 
is very striking; yet on comparison of the 
tapestries of the present day with those of 
years gone by, it is singular that so long 
an interlapse has been necessary for yan- 
(uishing some difficulties which seemed 
small and entirely mechanical : we allude to 
Surface and texture. It must be however 
admitted that the dyeing of the material, 
as it 18 here seen, in gradations of every 
tint and hue, must be the result of the 
Study of a lifetime—an art which is not to 
be dealt With conventionally in questions 
of the reproduction of gradations of colour. 





Whatever mysteries may of late years 
have been unfolded in the pdte tendre, the 
material of the present day does not look 
better than that of twenty years ago; but 
this is a consideration from which we are 
drawn by such combinations in form and 
ornamentation as have never been before 
seen. The results now attained remove 
these objects very far out of the category 
of utilities. 

Before proceeding, and in order that these 
remarks be intelligible to those of our 
readers who may not have seen the Exhibi- 
tion, it may be necessary to repeat that the 
works in the state saloon form a collection 
which exemplifies the highest perfection of 
French industrial Art—the very best efforts 
of the Government schools, in the articles 
of porcelain and tapestry. With the latter 


the walls are hung, while the former crowds | 


the tables which occupy the entire centre 
of the room. There are accordingly articles 
in porcelain of every available form, in 
short, the material is made in every in- 
stance an elegant vehicle for the most 
beautiful Art. Those who have known 
the Sévres manufacture as ornamented with 
the most delicate figure-painting and 
miniature portraiture, will now find the 
limited repertorium of the past indefinitely | 
extended by increase of knowledge and | 
greater liberality of education. Hence we | 
find a wide range of embellishment worked | 
out with a precision and taste which en- | 
hance the value of these vases to that 
fabulous ratio at which they are actually 
estimated. In comparing them with those | 
that have gone before them, we are im- | 
pressed by the simplicity of their forms. | 
The varieties of the classic are exhausted, 
insomuch that for the mere sake of change | 
there is often a backsliding to grotesque 
composition, and the assortment of incon- 
gruous quantities and parts. The nomen- 
clature <istinctive of the different tastes in 
which the products of modern French 
manufacture and industrial Art are now got 
up is curiously suggestive. If an object is 
not classified as of a style it is nothing; 
and the succession of these hybrid styles 
is somewhat embarrassing to a humble 
inquirer, when scarcely two examples of 
particular styles accord in their main prin- 
ciples. Setting aside the Renaissance and 
the Louis XIV., we have to deal with the 
Louis XV., Louis XVI., the style of the 
first empire, and that of the second empire ; 
and each of these again is compounded or 
modified, and so called ‘‘ modernised.” 
But the styles of the two empires are those 
which are most affected. 

For the production of these vases and 
porcelain works the labours of three artists 
are frequently necessary, and for nono of 
them are less than two ever employed. 
The work of the third artist is called in 
requisition when the design requires any 
metallic enrichment, in the shape of a 
stand or otherwise, in gold, silver, or 
bronze. In such arrangements there is | 
nothing new; although either of the deco- 
rative artists might suggest the form, more 
may be expected from one whose sole study 
is the adjustment and balance of the com- 
position. : ; 

Beautiful as are the Beauyais tapestries 
in this room, they are inferior in taste and 
execution to the Gobelins works on the 
opposite side of the room. If the tapestry 
exhibited in England in 1862 was among 
the best of its time, an immense adyance 
is shown in the works now hung in the 
state saloon. What we mean is especially 
exemplified in a copy of Guido’s Aurora, 
which is worked with such infinite cunning, 
as at a short distance to resemble most 




















perfectly an oil-painting. In all earlier 
Gobelins works their texture was a parent, 
even at distances inconvenient for con- 
sidering the subject; but in this case the 
texture is not distinguishable, even when 
the work is examin inconyeniently near. 
For centuries the great desiderata in 
tapestry working have been softness of 
gradation and suppression of the texture, 
and these are attained more successfully in 
the Aurora than in any piece of tapestry 
we have ever seen. Nothing better could 
have been selected than Guido’s famous 
fresco to illustrate the excellence to which 
the French have carried this manufacture. 
Many subjects might have been selected, 
with a view to show the power of over- 
coming great difficulties; but as exempli- 
| fying the sweetness, breadth, and harmony 
of a masterly picture, the choice of this 
work has been very happy. Still there are 
other specimens of execution equally beau- 
tiful, but we are more impressed by the 
challenge put forth in this copy of Guido’s 
famous work, than by the pretensions of 
any others. There is another large centre 
panel, wherein appear three impersonations 
—perhaps Music, Poetry, and the Drama, 
and the blending of the colours is as soft as 
in an oil-picture. There is a severity about 
this composition which suggests an almost 
sculpturesque origin. The figures are dis- 
tinguished by the least prominent of attri- 
butes, and tho tone is low and somewhat 
misty, the whole having the appearance of 
having been worked from a fresco or @ 
water-colour drawing, of which the figures 
had been drawn by one artist and the 
background sketched by another. 

The designs of some of the smaller 
upright panels evidence the directions 
taken in the study necessary to qualify 
an artist for such works: and the borders, 
florid or scrolled as they may be, suf- 
ficiently proclaim the fact that, for the 
accomplishment of these most ingenious 
surroundings, a particular and careful edu- 
cation, apart from what we understand by 
the study of painting, is indispensable. 
Because certain great artists have practised 
not only painting, but also sculpture and 
architecture, Raffaelle has been censured 
as fastidious, in employing different mem- 
bers of his school on the arabesques and 
supplementary enrichments of the Vatican, 
which for their time haye always been 
accounted marvellous, although the know- 
ledge shown in their execution was much 
inferior to that displayed in the works of 
our time. However slight and unimportant 
these borderings may appear when super- 
ficially examined, it is substantially true 
that for their production a special education 
and many years of study are required, and 
artists who are skilled in these compositions 
seldom attempt anything else. Boucher 
confirmed, we may say founded, a “style” 
of ornamental painting, which since his 
day has lived al flourished, and, according 
to present appearances, will never be suf- 
fered to die. There is also a great leaning 
to Watteau, but French artists complain 
that they know little or nothing about this 
painter ; for all his best works are in Eng- 





| Jand, and there is only one example in the 


Louvre, which is but very moderately sug- 
gestive. There is a pair of panels of en- 
chanting beauty, enwreathed and containing 
as centres living agroupments; @ deserip- 
tion of one is sufficient—the group consists 
of a nymph playing with a bird, which a 
cupid is entreating her to give him. No- 
thing in the whole collection 18 more lovely 
than these panels; but the wreath and the 
group are loud in proclaiming themselves 
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respectively the work of different | 
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The group is a dreamy myth, while the 
wreath is a fragrant reality. Verily there 
is not always wisdom in a multitude of 
counsellors. A large velouté carpet is of 
exquisite workmanship, the design being 
a suggestion from the Greek. Two Beau- 
vais panels, intended for a dining-room, 
are remarkable for their beautiful finish. 
The complement of still-life in the border- 
ing seems to have been selected with a 
view to show that nothing is now literally 
untranslatable in tapestry: the fur, for 
instance, of a hare receives here the ten- 
derest manipulation—even with a brush 
it could not have been more faithfully 
described. 

In vases the Greek forms are exhausted, 
from every graceful modification of the 
amphora to every figure having relation 
to the less elegant carchesium; and as a 
desperate resource, for the sake of novelty, 
me need inventions are introduced, in 
order to be loaded with the most beau- 
tiful embellishment. Compliment is paid 
to the emperor by a return to the shapes 
in furniture common in the first empire. 
The chairs and sofas are square and in- 
elegant, with just diversion enough from 
the shapes of those of the first empire 
to constitute what is claimed to be con- 
sidered as the style of the second empire. 
The framework of this furniture is painted 
white, and ornamented with gilding. 

The works in the State Saloon have been 
already mentioned as productions of the 
Government schools and establishments. 
We have no tapestry works, but we are 
not deficient in porcelain-manufacture ; yet 
with the difference that our products are 
entirely those of private enterprise, and 
thus compete under many disadvantages 
with those of France. We may, however, 
congratulate ourselyes on the progress 
which our porcelain-manufacture has of 
late years made. Again and again it has 
been asserted in these columns, that the 
basis of excellence in design is the study 
of the figure; and in proof of this we point 
to the works which pe i been describing. 
But these are the results of the systematic 
education of a century; but although our 
organisation is yet in its infancy, it may 
be safely augured that the productions of 
our private establishments will at no dis- 
tant period equal those of the Imperial and 
Royal manufactories of the Continent. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
—The Exhibition is indebted to Mr. James 
Fergusson for the most complete and in- 
structive collection of photographs from 
India ever seen. No other contributions 
from our Eastern empire are so novel, well 
selected, or arranged as this very remark- 
able series. For the first time has it been 
possible to make such a display. From 
month to month, almost from day to day, 
do photographs come to this country of the 
great historic monuments of Elephanta 
Ellora, Orissa, Delhi, Mysore, &c. Many 
temples, it is true, still remain to be copied ; 
yet the collection before us constitutes a 
pretty full chronicle of the manifold phases 
of Indian architecture, as varied by locality 
chronology, style, religion, or race. Mr. Fer. 
gusson has managed so to systematise the 
materials so as to set forth these distinctions. 
and to make a large and complex subject 
comparatively clear and intelligible. “He 
has himself said that the architecture of 
India may be considered as a great stone 
book, in which each tribe and race has 
written its annals and recorded its faith. 
aud that in a manner so clear, that those who 
runtmay read. Accordingly, two show-cases 
have been set apart to ‘‘ Hindu architec- 
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ture,” the one commencing with the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, the other with the 
earliest rock-cut temples of Behar, Karlee, 
Elephanta, and Ellora, arranged to exhibit 
the peculiarities of the series of cave exca- 
vations in Western India. Then follow 
forty-six examples of the styles which 
prevail in the south. Mahomedan archi- 
tecture receives like systematic illustration. 
Twenty-six frames are devoted to the 
Mahomedan architecture of Northern India, 
beginning with the old mosque at Delhi, 
erected in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and terminating with the modern 
buildings of Lucknow. The remaining 
frames in Case 10 are reserved for the 
cities of Beejapoor, Ahmedabad, and Man- 
doo. Photographs are also added in other 
show-cases for the purpose of showing how, 
in Cashmere, in the far North, classic details 
and treatment were brought into India 
through the Greek kingdom of Bactria. In 
proof that Indian architecture is a living 
Art, even to the present day, there are 
exhibited forty-two photographs from Raj- 
pootana, which represent buildings erected 
within living memory, and, indeed, during 
the last few years, after the modern Hindu 
style of the north. Mr. Fergusson holds 
that in India, at the present day, are erected 
buildings which, for size at any rate, are as 
important as the medizval cathedrals of 
Europe, and that the master-masons in 
these widely-severed epochs and quarters 
of the globe have been guided by precisely 
the same principles. He is also of opinion 
that the architecture of India, both ancient 
and modern, as set forth in this magnificent 
assemblage of photographs, may exert a 
salutary influence over the contemporary 
architecture of our own country. A study 
of these entirely foreign styles will serve, 
he conceives, to widen the basis of our 
observation and knowledge, will enable 
architects better to realise the true meaning 
and object of their art, and may even tend 
to a fusion of national styles which, in the 
end, will possibly give us an architecture 
of our own. Many of these photographs, 
and also some actual remains set up against 
the wall, are valuable as examples of the Art 
of Indian sculpture; they illustrate the well- 
known fact, that sculpture was used pro- 
fusely in decoration, and became absolutely 
an essential part of Indian architecture. 
Thus the illustrations and restorations of 
the Amravati Tope, a monument of the 
third or fourth century of our era, is 
specially important for the extent and 
beauty of its bas-reliefs. The recurrence 
of the serpent affords interesting evidence 
of the ancient serpent-worship. Students, 
who wish to pursue the topics here briefly 
introduced, will find ample materials in 
the Art-Library, South Kensington. The 
public have much to learn from the 
enthusiasm and special knowledge of Mr. 
Fergusson on his favourite ground ; and we 
close this notice with the expression of the 
hope that the greatest authority on the 
architecture of India, will, in deference to 
the wishes of the Council of the Society of 
Arts, give the public the benefit of his 
researches in a course of Cantor Lectures. 


Rerropuctions or ART-woRKs.—The 
Department of Science and Art exhibits 
specimens of reproductions made in electro- 
copper, plaster, and photography, of im- 
portant historic works calculated to advance 
the Art-education of the people. They 
are taken from original objects in various 
museums, public buildings, cathedrals, and 
private collections, both at home and abroad. 
Among these reproductions are conspicuous 
a plaster cast of the pulpit formerly in the 








Cathedral of Pisa, and an electrotype from 


the earliest of the bronze ‘ 
cathedral. The series, ae = ame 
constantly increasing ; and, when compl “ 
it will elucidate, by the best of exetin: 
works, the art-styles, and products of all 
countries. These copies, indeed, form in 
themselves a complete museum of decorative || 
Art. The show-cases comprise objects of || 
Italian, German, Flemish, French, Swedish, || 
Spanish, Moorish, Byzantine, Egyptian, || 
and Russian Art. They constitute, as it || 
were, illustrations toOwenJones’s Grammar || 
of Ornament, and serve as examples by |i 
which the masters of Ast-echeal An. | 
instruct students in the characteristics of 
national systems of decoration. It appears 
that the collection was commenced at the 
previous Paris Exhibition of 1855, b 
casts taken, by permission of the French 
Emperor, from objects in the Hitel de || 
Cluny, &c. Photographs were subsequently 
made of valuable Raphael drawings, and 
other Art-objects in the Louvre. The 
present exhibition will scarcely pass with- 
out further additions being gathered from || 
the Art-treasures of France. The retro- 
spective galleries contain rare and little- 
known works, especially from Scandinavia, 
and other northern countries, Portugal, 
and Spain, which certainly should, b 
careful reproductions, be made henceforth 
the intellectual property of the entire world. 
Such interchange of Art-knowledge is, in 
fact, one of the best and most-enduring 
servicesof International Exhibitions. While || 
writing the above, we have received from || 
the Arundel Society, ‘‘ Classified Lists of || 
Photographs,” taken for the Department || 
of Science and Art; a price is attached to || 
each object, and the several divisions are 
elucidated by short historic prefaces, which 
serve as descriptive introductions to Ivory 
Carvings, Enamels on Metals, Majolica, 
Palissy, and Henri Deux Ware, &c. “The 
Department” has, in the catalogue to the 
sritish section of the Paris Exhibition, 
stated the purpose of all its reproductions 
to be ‘‘to promote the formation of local 
museums in connection with Schools of Art 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and also to 
supplement the collection of original objects 
in the South Kensington Museum, and thus | 
to render that collection more complete as | 
an illustration of the history of the Art of 
all nations.” The first of these purposes 
has, in some measure, been accomplished; | 
Art-schools in the provinces have acquired, | 
by grant or purchase, many of these replicas, | 
which, in course of time, will swell into | 
small local museums, while they serve from 
day to day as aids to the Art-studies of the 
pupils. That the further purpose of ren- | 
dering the great central museum more | 
complete has been in part fulfilled, a visit | 
to South Kensington will give indication. 
The new courts, after the manner of the 
Art-courts of the Crystal Palace, are hat 
nished with plaster casts. When “— . 
cannot be got, a faithful copy 1s manifestly 
a good substitute. We think “ The on mets 
ment” will have somewhat strengthen! 
its position—which, certainly not wee 
reason, is from time to time assailed—by 
the exhibition in Paris of these Art-repro- 
ductions. The Department stands — 
no other public or private body has m of 
like efforts for the popular diffusion 
choice Art-works at a cheap price. : 
there is much work for the Departmen 
to do is certain. The question —_ ere 
long be again put--will that ee 
done ? There is responsibility pongo 
as yet the public does not w ell nat 
where. But such a state of things ca” 


continue. 
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“ReporRTS ON THE CLAssEs.”—It has | 

been the good pleasure of that mysterious | 
mblic institution which bears the title of | 
«The Committee of Council on Education,” 
to give orders for the preparation of a 
‘« Series of Reports on the several Classes ”’ 
of the Paris Universal Exposition. These 
« Reports,” as we are informed with becom- | 
ing care, ‘‘ are drawn up by competent 
persons, selected either by the Committee 
of Council on Education, or by such autho- 
rities as the Royal Academy of Arts, and 
the Chambers of Commerce of Manchester, 
Leeds, and Belfast; and, in order to 
enable ‘‘all classes of the English people 
to comprehend the vast variety of products 
of Art and Industry in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion,” the ‘‘ Reports” in question are 
periodically published in the form of special 
supplements of the J//ustrated London News. | 
Such considerate thoughtfulness on the 
part of the Committee of Council will, | 
doubtless, be thoroughly appreciated by | 
‘all classes of the English people,” who, 
without this timely aid, could scarcely have 
hoped to ‘‘comprehend the vast variety,” 
&e. &e., so painfully indifferent to the 
Paris Exhibition has been the English 
press in general. There is one circumstance, 
however, connected with the preparation of 
these ‘‘ Reports,” that has not been set 
forth by authority, which cannot fail to 
assist the public in forming a correct esti- 
mate of the true value of the ‘‘ Reports” 
themselves. This is the manner in which | 
the various ‘‘ competent persons” are 
remunerated for their services. The ‘ Re- 
ports” are valued and paid for by the | 
Committee of Council, not by quality, but 
by quantity—the exact rate of payment 
being thirty shillings for every five hundred 
words, Thus, in their wisdom, the Com- 
mittee have adopted an ingenious sliding 
scale of payment, which attaches an ex- 
panding premium to every lengthy and 
well-diluted essay, while it prohibits all 
terse and concise writing by making it im- 
possible for the writers to afford it. Thirty 
shillings for five hundred words is just 
thirty pounds for ten thousand words; and 
if a ten-thousand word ‘‘ Report” be less 
valuable in itself and less attractive to 
readers than one conveying at least as 
much information in one-half or one- 
quarter the number of words, £30 is certain 
to be more satisfactory than £15 or £7 10s. 
to every “‘ person” ‘* competent” to form 
acorrect judgment of the comparative cash- | 
values of things. In future, we hope to 
see the heading to these authoritative criti- 
cisms set forth thus:—‘' Reports on the 
Classes of the Paris International Exhibi- 
tion, prepared by order of the Committee | 
of Council on Education, at thirty shillings 
per five hundred words.” 

We shall in due course have to report on 
these ‘* Reports” —the good, the indifferent, | 
and the bad—all paid for alike, and no 
doubt valued alike by the Committee of 
Council on Education. 





lypraviic Flowers.—Those who have 
visited the reserved garden in the Exhibi- 
tion, will have noticed the ornamental 
basins of water, in which are groups of 
lowers, from whose corollas issue sparkling | 
Jets of water. These are the “hydraulic | 
flowers,” invented by M. Victor Guillaume, 
Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. Made of | 
copper, and painted to imitate nature, they 
form an elegant ornament to the flower- 
garden or the apartment. They are of 
moderate cost, and can be adapted to the 
entice of any ordinary fountain, or even to | 
4 gas-pipe, if flame be preferred to water. 
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Brrmincuam.—The opening of the Picture 
Gallery in the Free Library building took place 
in the month of August, with about fifty oil- 
paintings and a large collection of the Arundel 


Society’s published chromo-lithographs. In | 


addition to several pictures—the gifts of some 
liberal donors—and those which have been 
hung in the gallery by the Institute and the 
Society of Arts, several local collectors have 
lent works for exhibition. 

Bripport.—The second annual meeting of 


| the Committee of the School of Art in this 


town was held in August, when the report was 
read. So far as the real object of the establish- 


| ment of such institutions is concerned, the 


report cannot be considered altogether satis- 
factory ; for it states that, though “the attend- 
ance at the morning-class shows how highly it 
is appreciated by the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood,” yet the “evening-class,” that, we pre- 
sume, which artisans and others chiefly would 
attend, “ has diminished, but the progress made 
by the regular attendants is very satisfactory.” 
The pupils contributed about 245 drawings to 
the recent exhibition at South Kensington. 
Last year no prizes were awarded to the morn- 
ing-class for drawings, but this year four ladies 
were deemed worthy of rewards; while the 
number of artisan and other students whose 
works entitle the master to a grant, were twelve ; 
last year there were but six, with one prize. 
KippERMINSTER.—At the recent national com- 
petition of the Schools of Art, one of the two 


| gold medals awarded by the Department of 


Science and Art was adjudged to Mr. E. Poole. 
In the same peaceful contest, a bronze medal 
was obtained by Mr. G. Lees, while sundry 
prizes and “honourable mention” were accorded 
to others. Since the appointment of Mr. 
Kennedy as head-master, nine national medals 
have been gained by nine of his pupils, all of 
whom are, as designers, now filling situations 
of importance in various places in England or 
Scotland. 

Noxwicu.—An “ Industrial Exhibition” of 
an unusually important and interesting cha- 
racter has been formed in St. Andrew's Hall, 
in the city of Norwich ; and, in addition to in- 
dustrial productions of every description pro- 
perly so called, this Exhibition also includes 
such works of Art as pictures and statues. 
The Exhibition, which was opened with a public 
ceremonial, has proved completely successful, 
and will doubtless be the forerunner of other 
periodical gatherings of the same order in the 
time to come. The present collections of paint- 
ings are particularly worthy of notice from 
their extent, variety, and also their excellence. 
‘The sculptor’s art, on the other hand, is but 


feebly represented, as is too commonly the case | 


in our country. The examples of stained glass, 


| medals, illumination, and heraldic Art, also, are 


neither numerous nor of a high class of merit, 
with the exception of a really splendid crayon 


| sketch, by Mr. James King, of a helmet with 


crest and mantling. Enamel, both champkve 
and cloisonné, is abundant; and so also, in the 
case of ceramic art, there are numerous collec- 
tions and specimens of almost every important 
variety, both European and Oriental. Machinery 
is fairly represented, and the natural history 
collections are of a superior order. On the 
whole, the capital of Kast Anglia may be fairly 


| congratulated on this Exhibition, both for its 


own intrinsic good qualities, and as an example 
of what may be accomplished by local means 
when well and judiciously directed. 


SunpERLAND.—An exhibition of Fine Arts, | 


subjects of natural history, curiosities, indus- 
trial productions, &c., was op ned by the Earl 
of Durham last month at the rooms of the Sun- 
derland Working-men’s Club. 

Taunton.— This picturesque old town is about 


to be ornamented with a cross, the gift of Dr. | 


Kinglake, who has had a design prepared, which, 
it is stated, will be, as near as possible, a fac- 
simile of the High Cross under which the un- 
fortunate Duke of Monmouth was proclaimed 
king in 1686. 


| TITIAN’S PETER MARTYR. 

Tue destruction by fire of Titian’s ‘ Peter Mar- 
| tyr’ will be lamented by artists of all nations as 
| an irreparable loss. As the masterpiece of the 
great Venetian painter, we may venture to 
assert that this work alone had no small share 
in attracting artists to Venice, for it was con- 
| sidered second only to Raffaelle’s Trans- 
| figuration; although many claim that place 
| for Domenichino’s Communion of St. Gerome. 





It was so highly prized by the people of Venice 

that its removal fromthe city was forbidden under 
| pain of death; and this decree remained in force 
| until the French took it to Paris as one of 
| the spoils of conquest. It remained in Paris 
| until 1815, when it was restored to the Austrian 
| government, and replaced over an altar in 
| the church Santi Giovanni e Paolo, at a short 
| distance from the entrance on the left. ‘The 

church, which is better known as San Zanipolo, 
than by its proper appellation, was founded in 
| 1246, but was not finished until 1390; the 
names of the architects are not known. It 
| was very rich in monuments, as it contained 
memorials of many of the Doges and the 
wealthiest senators of Venice. As its treasures 
date from an early period, they afford examples 
of Venetian Art from infancy to maturity. 

The subject of this famous picture was the 
murder of one of the pillars of the early Church. 
‘Titian represented him in white garments, 
stricken down at the feet of the assassin, who 
was holding his victim and repeating the blows. 
A companion of St. Peter, horrified at the sight, 
had taken to flight, dreading the same fate for 
himself. Overhead were two angels presenting 
the palms of martyrdom to the dying man. 
The whole were remarkable for purity of design, 
force of expression, and that perfection of 
colour which distinguishes the works of this 
painter's best time. The background of the 
Peter Martyr was a dark screen of trees, a 
resource much employed by ‘Titian in relieving 
his figures; indeed, he painted’ not fewer than 
two hundred open subjects that may be called 
landscapes; and he may thus be said'to have been 
the founder of landscape-painting. ‘There are in 
the Bibliothéque du Koi, in Paris, some ten or 
a dozen engravings presenting different versions 
of the Peter Martyr: in one or two the 
assassin is seen grasping his victim with the 
left hand and striking him with the right; in 
others he holds him with the right hand. All 
these engravings are, we believe, signed. Of 
the repliche of some of Titian’s works, stories are 
told which, for the honour of the master, it is 
to be hoped are not true. One is, that he 
touched upon faulty copies of his pupils, and 
sent them forth as repetitions by himself. He 
made very highly finished drawings for his 
important works, and from such drawings some 
of these engravings may have been executed. 
A really good copy of the Peter Martyr would 
now be valuable, but it is difficult to believe 
any copy made from the picture when it stood 
in the body of the church could be suck essful, 
in consequence of the insufficiency of the light. 
Much has been said about Titian’s colour having 
| been lost; but this is by no means intelligible 

when it is known that his palette was very 
limited, and some of his colours bad, as instance 
his lakey red, which has certainly flown. Of all 
the imitators of ‘Titian throughout Italy, and 
there were many, Bonifazio was the only one 
who approached him. ‘The reason is that flesh 
painters, essentially as such, are really few. Sir 

David Wilkie, after a close examination of the 
| Venus at Florence, said (we quote from 
memory) that it was executed at one panting 
with the exception of the glaze. ‘To the list of 
Yitian’s lost works may be added the three 
| grand pictures he painted for the Town Hail 
| of Brescia, which was burnt down not very long 
| after they were placed. ; ; 

In the picture-gallery of the rystal Palace 
an excellent copy of the ‘ Peter Martyr in 
| water-colours, by the late Mr. West, will be 
| found among the large number of copies made 

by the same artist from the most ce lebrated pic- 
tures in the various galleries of Europe. — Phis 
serics is in itself an exhibition worth a visit. 
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WHAT THE BRITISH ARTISAN IN 
METALS MAY LEARN IN THE 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Tnis title, which may appear at first sight in 
English eyes somewhat peculiar, will be best 
anawered by those who have already visited and 
examined the objects exhibited ; particularly 
those contributed by France ; admitting that in 
all the chief works of English manufacture 
shown, they abate not one whit either in finish, 
or substantiality, or general excellence, as re- 
gards their construction, material, or workman- 
ship Yet it must be apparent to the eyes of 
English workmen that, discharging from their 
minds all prejudice in favour of the works of 
their own country,—in the features, at least, 
of artistic design, decorative ornament, finish, 
and the introduction of processes of decoration 
only partially known and exceptionally prac- 
tised in England,—their continental artisan 
brethren are very far in advance of them. Ex- 
ceptions, but these are few, will be found in 
which English works approach very nearly the 
best of continental states. But are these the 
bond fide productions of English Art-workmen ? 
We believe, on a very careful examination, it 
will be found that the value of those works 
produced in Fngland which approach more 
nearly the confines of excellence, is due in 
a very great measure to the element of conti- 
nental Art-workmen who have largely aided in 
the production. It is admitted that great ad- 
vances have been made in England recently as 
regards ornament, yet, as has been already 
stated, we may not shut our eyes to the sources 
f «which such advances have been made ; and 
that with us Art, as applied to manufactures, is 
not yet either so commonor so general asit should 
be, nor the executive power so facile; neither 
is the knowledge of ornament (more particu- 
larly of the figure) so generally possessed by 
English Art-workmen, if possessed at all; at all 
events, it is not so generally nor so successfully 
practised. Let us select, for purposes of illus- 
tration, the works in metal which throng the 
stalls of the French section of the Exhibition, 
and take for example and examination, in the | 
first instance, the bronzes; in these the English 
artisan will not fail to detect their immense | 
superiority, whether as original works, or as 
reproductions, or reductions of old and familiar 
examples. In the former he will observe, doubt- 
leas, the thorough knowledge of anatomy and the 
disposition of the extremities and proportions; 
how gracefully the draperies are arranged, and 
how admirably the equilibrium of the figures 
is maintained. But from the artistic, we may 
descend to the mechanique of the productions, to 
the simple element of the casting of these 
figures or groups—and of these castings un- 
touched from the mould in which they were 
east are many exhibited in close proximity 
to the finished works. Select, for example, 
the very magnificent cast from the Laocoon. 
where, in one single piece, is introduced 
three figures enveloped in the toils of the 
destroying python. This curious and compli- 
cated example of casting has been produced in 
one piece; the mould in which it was cast is 
made of hundreds of pieces of sand, not one 
of whi h has moved after being replaced. The 
joinings are marked with the most minute hair- 
like lines, indicating the pieces in the mould; 
remove these, and it will be found that the sur- 
face of the casting is unbroken in contour: 
and all the excellence of the original model 
from which the cast was made has been pre- 
served in its integrity and beauty. But this is 
only one of the many examples illustrative of 
the perfection arrived at by those who practise 
the art of bronze-casting in Paris; and from 
this example alone the British workman would 
learn much of the utmost importance to him. 
} If we carry the illustration further in the same 
department of Art-Industry, and examine how 
very carefully, intelligently, and skilfully, the 
“ riffeling”’ of the whole surface is done, even to 
the most minute fold in the drapery, to the 
soft springy elastic character, the natural ap- 
pearance of the flesh; and, again, the fea- 
tures in every detail, how exquisitely worked 





| revealed in deep black. 


| there are no fish-like eyes, the nostrils are care- 


fully detailed, and the making out of mouth, 
ear, finger and toe-nails, all perfect; even 
the textures of draperies are given. But here 
does not end the Art treatment; it is continued 
yet further in the exquisite many-tinted, vari- 
ously-hued bronzes which French chemical 
knowledge has brought to bear on the colouring 
of metal, in scale ascending from the green black 
with rich patina of creamy green in diminishing 
depth of colour until the hue of the bronze is 
barely changed. ‘These varieties of colour form 
a peculiar characteristic of French bronzes, and 
viewed in relation to general finish, the excel- 
lence of the modelling, casting, riffeling, and 
chasing, they afford lessons to the British work- 
man in metal which must force themselves upon 
his attention. 

There are also results of processes used for 
the ornamentation of works executed in the 
precious and other metals which, in the hands 
of the French and other continental artisans, 
have reached a most extraordinary development ; 
for example, that of damascening, or sculpturing 
out a portion of the metal to be ornamented, 
hammering in gold or other metal different from 
that to be ornamented; then chasing or en- 
graving this with suitable ornament. There are 
some very beautiful examples of this style of 
ornamentation to be seen in the French Court 
devoted specially to the display of guns and 
small-arms ; the locks and butt-plates, as also the 
trigger-guards, being ornamented extensively by 
the process ; the same is also used for the deco- 
ration of suits of armour, which form a feature 
in the court already named ; these objects, so far 
as guns and other small arms are concerned, 
are certamly objects de luxe. Such highly deco- 
rated works would rarely be used by the prac- 
tical sportsman, the decoration rather than the 
use being the purpose we have in view in 
directing attention to them; our object being 
to point out examples of decorative work by 
means of processes only very exceptionally or 
but rarely used in this country, but which 
appear to be familiar to and generally practised 
by the skilled French artisan. 

Niello, another decorative process revived by 
the French, and extensively practised by the 
Russian gold and silversmiths, is also a style 


| of decoration only exceptionally used in England, 


but largely employed in works in the precious 
metals in the countries named ; examples of this 
Art will be found among the exhibits of France 
and also those of Russia. It depends for its 
colour on the mixture of silver, lead, and sul- 
phur, which, when infused together, produces a 





| plumbago-like mass; this being ground up or 


powdered, is laid on the previously engraved 
design, or the object to be decorated ; on exposure 
to heat it fuses into the lines of the design; the 
superfluous niello being removed, the design is 
In all probability this 
mode of decoration would be more generally 


| adopted if more generally known in this country. 


An imaginary impression of the cost of this pro- 
cess, or more probably the difficulty, (unreal, 
however) from the want of workmen skilled in 
the process, has hitherto prevented its general 
| application as a decorative process in England. 
There is yet another decorative process but 
sparingly used in England, that, in the pre- 
sent Exhibition, especially in the French De- 


partment, has reached a most extraordinary | 


development as regards the extent to which it 
is applied, and the magnitude of the works into 
| which it is introduced as a means of decoration. 
| We here indicate the art of enamelling, one of the 
| most charming and ornate styles of ornamenting 

works in metal; and of these examples of the 
| enameller’s art, the boldest and, we may add, 
those of the largest dimensions, will be found 
among the works contributed by the celebrated 
| house of Barbedienne. Enameiling is in Eng- 
land limited to the decoration of small and 
unimportant objects only. Here are vases, in 
height approaching three feet six inches, made 
and enamelled in one piece, every part of the 
surface of which is covered with the richest hues 
of the enameller’s palette. The range of colours, 
tints, and hues at the command of this firm, ex- 
ceeds one hundred and eighty. The enamels are 
prepared on the premises, and very great skill is 
displayed in the application of the enamels. ‘The 








firing and final finish show 

of the enameller’s art have = ~ 

come. ‘The style adopted by the 

is that of the Champlevé, with this difference 

however; that the cells, instead of bei : | 

out by the engraver, are dispensed with, [ | 
| 
| 


difficulties || 
entirely over. 
house named 





being cut in the casting pattern, ; 
that the work to be enamelled shone py 
cast, a reticulated or net-like surface : g 
thread-like lines of the metal forming s 
divisions or cells in which the enamel is iG 4 he | 
its plastic-like consistency previously to its oh | 
fired in the mufile. ~ Re f g |} 
: _ Hepeated firings arp | 
required, as also additional a plications of || 
enamel, until the cells are entire y filled tothe || 
depth of their walls. The result is a work i 
ing with colour, practically indestructible a | 
the slow action of time, or the change of seaso 4 
charming when associated with the thread-like 
lines of gilt metal forming the boundaries of 
the varions coloured enamels which make out 
the exuberant floral decoration of these trul i 
magnificent vases; the ornamentation of which 
has been briefly indicated as the highest and 
most extensive modern development of the art 

of the enameller. 

But there are other examples of the enamel 
process of the most recherché kind, and of a | 
more delicate character ; and it may be ques- || 
tioned, if the variety of enamel Bess. as | 
cloisonné, or Byzantine filagree enamel, there || 
has been no example of equal excellence to || 
that of the exquisitely beautiful hand mirror. || 
frame of Boucheron. The Cloisonné variety of 
enamel is produced by means of filagree, or thin 
strips of metal bent into the most delicate reti- 
culations; these strips of wire or filagree form- 
ing the divisions or separations of the various 
coloured enamels, and corresponding to the || 
walls of the cell in the champlevé varieties. The 
strips of wire or filagree, after being bent into | 
form, are soldered into an outer frame of metal, || 
which forms a part of the ornamentation ; the 
enamel colour is placed in the cell, and fused. In || 
the champlevé varieties, the base or metal is 
retained in the bottom of the cell, in the mirror- 
frame alluded to. However, the metal-bottom 
of the cell is not present, and the appearance 
presented is that of gems set in bissels, the light 
passing through the transparent enamels as a 
stained glass window of exceedingly small 
dimensions, or as a piece of delicate net formed 
of metal, the interstices set with gems. The 
example of this style of enamelling, popularly 
known in this country, is the celebrated cup in 
the possession of the Corporation of Lynn; spe- 
cimens of this variety of enamelling are scarce, 
being seldom met with, and rarely produced in 
the present day. With the exception of the 
example named, and a trial or experimental 
essay in the form of an egg-cup, by the artist 
of the mirror-frame, also shown on his stall, 
there are no similar examples of modern pro- 
duction of this style of enamelling of equal size 
and importance to be found in the Exhibition. 

The celebrity of Limoges and its school of 
enamellers still remains, and in the Exhibition 
there are numerous examples as placques 8880- 
ciated with works in metal, and as works of 
separate kind, exhibited as examples of enamel- 
ling. This variety of enamelling differs, how- 
ever, from the varieties already alluded to, in 
so far as in the work of the painter in enamel 
the enamel is applied on the surface of the 
placque of metal to be decorated ; the — 
not graved or cut, and the spatula, or 1mpie- 
ment with which the granular enamel — 
applied in the varieties named, is ae L 
the peculiar tool of the painter in ename 7 
this very artistic development of the art *; } 
enameller, attention is directed to the wor < 
Lepec, which occupy but a limited pvt 
near proximity to the Jewellery Court devo 
to the display of the products 0 
art in France. More aque - 
amples of enamelling in its most ex ” 
of Goesutlens it would be impossible yt 
exquisite in conception, drawing, and — al 
pow charming the flesh tints and draperies; 
what a dazzlingly brilliant effect, accompanl 
with the richest colour, presides over all. ts, 08 

Such, then, are a few of the salient Lage ; 
regards metal-work and its eng prsen sa 
present themselves for study and exam 


f the jeweller’s 
ly beautiful ex- 
~ ed sphere 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


_ 


Tre Anrt-Unton oF LonDON offers, 
through its Council, a premium of two 
hundred guineas for a series of not fewer 
than twenty drawings, illustrating some 
political or historical work of a British 
author or events in British history; the 
selection being left to the discretion of the 
artist. The Council proposes to add a 
further sum of one hundred guineas if a 
work of very high character be submitted : 
at the same time it reserves the right of 
withholding any premium in the event 
of not receiving any work of adequate 
merit. The terms of competition may be 
ascertained at the Society’s office in the 
Strand. 

British WorKMEN IN PArtIs.—An in- 
teresting and very instructive letter, pur- 
porting to be by “‘a workman,” has been 
printed in the 7'imes; at least the writer 
has been, if he is not now, absolutely a 
“working” man, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, and certainly knows what the 
“working” class needs and lacks. The 
subject is one that will claim much of our 
attention and space. But it has not been 
neglected by us; year after year we have 
sought to impress the important truth, that 
unless some means be taken to educate 
British artisans, our weakness in all the arts 
of design and manufacture will inevitably 
increase, and not decrease. If we learn 
the value of this ‘‘ great fact” in the Paris 
Exhibition, it will be to England worth all 
it has cost. 

PURCHASES IN PaAnrts.—It is yet very 
uncertain as to what extent England will 
acquire Art-wealth from the Paris Exhibi- 
tion; wemay not expect much—unhappily. 
The sum the ‘‘ Commissioners” are to ex- 
pend is, it would appear, limited to what 
they can “save” out of the parliamentary 
grant. But, from the first, it was affirmed 
that the grant was insufficient for the ordi- 
nary expenditure. We believe it was so, 
if England had to hold even a ‘‘ decent” 
position in the estimation of its neighbours. 
At all events, a respectable surplus where- 
with to purchase Art-objects is out of the 
question. We shall have lost a glorious 
chance when we find that England has 
bought very little in Paris, and Parliament 
may rue the niggardly spirit that dictated 
a grant which implies nothing. There can 
be no doubt that we owe this affliction to 
the unpopularity of the corps at South 
Kensington; Government having no con- 
fidence in that branch of the service, 
grudged the money that might have been 
misapplied. That was a mistake, and 
our manufacturers and artisans will, as a 
consequence, suffer ; suffer more, perhaps, 
than the present generation will ever know. 

Mr. Josern Durnam, A.R.A., having 


been commissioned to execute a statue of | 


the late Lord John Scott, and the work 
having been finished to the strongly ex- 
pressed satisfaction of the subscribers, it 
was, during the past month, inaugurated 
by his lordship’s brother, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, at Dunchurch, near Rugby. 
The inscription says much in a little: it 
was “erected by his tenantry” in affec- 
tionate remembrance of him. The statue 
1s In walking costume. It is—as all who 
know Mr. Durham’s works of this class 
will belieye—a production of high merit in 
Art; Moreover, as a likeness, it has entirely 
satisfied the family and the “ tenantry.” 
An interesting and touching ceremony was 
associated with the inauguration. 

Mr. WintiaM WALKER, a mezzotinto- 
engraver of some repute, died on the 7th of 
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last month, at the advanced age of seventy- 
six. His principal plates are ‘The Lite- 
rary Party at Sir Joshua Reynolds's,’ ‘The 
Aberdeen Cabinet,’ ‘ Distinguished Men of 
Science.’—The death of Mr. J. Whichelo 
also occurred in the early part of last 
month. He was, we believe, son of Mr. 
J. M. Whichelo, formerly member of the 
Water-Colour Society, and he had an ex- 
tensive practice as a drawing-master. His 
death was very sudden ; a widow and nume- 
rous children are left to mourn his prema- 
ture loss, for he was in the prime of age. 

A Starve or Lorp CLypE has been 
erected on the garden-ground of the Senior 
United Service Club, Pall Mall. It occupies 
a pene nearly opposite the statue of Sir 
John Franklin. @ figure of the veteran 
Clyde stands on a circular pedestal of 
polished red granite, enriched with bronze 
mouldings; this pedestal rests upon a plinth 
of grey granite, in front of which is another 
plinth of similar material, that supports a 
figure of a female crowned with a wreath of 
laurels, and resting her right arm on the 
mane of a lion; the left arm is extended, 
with a branch of laurel in the hand. She is 
draped in a bodice of scale armour, from 
which flow ample robes; and a sheathed 
| sword hangs by her side. Clyde appears 
_in an undress uniform, bareheaded, holding 
|in his left hand one of those peculiarly 
| shaped hats or caps worn by our troops in 
| India. The composition of the whole design 
| is effective; but it adds nothing of value to 
| our national assemblage of Art-memorials.' 

JoHN FLAxMAN.—Mr. Teniswood asks 

us to correct an error which crept into 
‘his last paper on Flaxman, who lived in 
| Buckingham Street, not Buckingham Place, 
| a8 was inadvertently stated. 

| Tue Commissioners of the late Inter- 
national Exhibition held at Melbourne 
| have issued a thick octavo volume, in the 
| form of an “ Official Record” of that far- 
‘distant gathering of the Industrial and 
| Fine Arts. The book contains a well- 
| written introductory paper on the object of 
| the Exhibition, and the various events that 
| occurred in connection with it; a catalogue 
| of the exhibits and their contributors; the 
| reports and awards of the jurors ; and essays 
| and statistics on the social and economic 
| resources of the Australasian colonies. 
| There is much valuable matter in these 
‘essays especially, which those who are in- 
terested in the country may read with 
| advantage to their stock of knowledge. 

Tue Third Part of the Catalogue of 
| Antiquities and Works of Art exhibited at 
| Ironmongers’ Hall, in 1861, has made its 
| appearance. Its contents include charters 
and grants of arms, books and book-bind- 
ings, pilgrims’ signs, implements, seals for 
charters, &c., civic insignia, pottery, &c., 
and ancient glass. Many of the charters 
and other documents, of some of which fac- 
similes are given, are very ancient, and 
| both curious and interesting. About forty 
| illustrations of the most remarkable objects 
| are introduced into this part, while the de- 
| scriptions and annotations, by the editor, 
Mr. George Russell French, show very 
considerable antiquarian knowledge, written 
in a lucid and attractive manner. Another 
part will conclude the work, for the com- 
pletion of which the subscribers have cer- 
tainly waited with most commendable 
patience. 4 ' 

TENNYSON AND Dorf.—Stimulated by 
the entire success which followed the pub- 
lication of the Poet-Laureate’s ‘“ Elaine,” 
illustrated by Gustave Doré, Messrs. Moxon 
and Co. are preparing to issue an edition 
of Tennyson’s “ Vivien ” and ‘‘ Guinevere, 








to which Doré will also contribute a series 


of eighteen illustrations. These will be en- 
graved by some of our best line-engravers ; 
and the work will doubtless excite as much 
interest as did the “Elaine.” Messrs. 
Moxon are issuing an edition of that poem 
with a series of photographs taken from 
the original drawings; and they purpose 
adapting the same plan with the two forth- 
coming idyls, each of which may be had 
separately, if so desired. Both will be 
uniform with the “ Elaine.” 

A SratvE or ANDREW MARVELL has 
been completed, by Mr. W. D. Keyworth, 
for the new Town Hall at Hull, to the cor- 

ration of which town it is presented by 
Mr. Winship. It is of the size of life, and 
is remarkable for animated expression ; the 

int being Marvell's refusal to be bought 
y Charles II. The action of the figure, 
and the argument of the features, are 
strongly negative. This alone, in the liv- 
ing man, had been response enough. Even 
had he not spoken, Lord Treasurer Danby 
would have understood that he refused the 
£1,000 which were offered. The right 
hand rests on the breast, while the left is 
extended with the palm downwards. as if 
|in deprecation. Marvell then lived in a 
| second-floor in one of the courts debouch- 
|ing on the Strand. The Lord Treasurer 
having discovered his rooms, unceremoni- 
ously opened the door and entered. Mar- 
vell, surprised, asked if his lordship had not 
lost his way ; to which the Lord Treasurer 
replied, not since he had found Mr. Marvell. 
The latter answered to the overtures ad- 
vanced to him, that the king could do no- 
thing to serve him. Marvell was then 
sitting in Parliament for his native town, 
Hull, and when he refused the bribe, he 
was in circumstances so needy that he was 
obliged to borrow a few shillings of a friend. 
From the corporation he received a stipend 
as their member until his death, at the age 
of fifty-eight, and this we believe was the 
last money that was paid by any corpora- 
tion to its representative in Parliament. 
Such is the manner of man that Mr. Key- 
worth has impersonated, and he has suc- 
ceeded in qualifying the — with all the 
simplicity, earnestness, and honesty belong- 
ing to the character. The statue indeed is 
one of the best conceived and most care- 
fully executed public works that have of 
late appeared. 

Tue Sant Pavts MaGaztne.—Another 
monthly competitor for public favour will 
be issued on the Ist of October. The 
‘shilling magazines” are many, but the 
best of them will be sure to prosper—and 
the best only; for no one of them depends 
for success on aclass, but looks to the public 
alone for the large circulation necessary to 
meet a large expenditure. The Saint Pauls 
Magazine has for its editor one of the lead- 
ing men of the age—one of the most popular 
of British authors. A cordial welcome will 
be certain to greet the first appearance, as 
an editor, of a gentleman whose fame as a 
writer is thoroughly established. We can- 
not doubt that he will seek and obtain the 
aid of the most renowned among his lite- 
rary contemporaries, and that his fellow- 
workers will be the most accomplished men 
and women of the period and the country. 
| They will gladly enlist under the banners 
‘of so triumphant a chief as Mr. ANTHONY 
TrotLore. It is, moreover, a great thing 
that in Art the work will be sustained by 
the genius of Mrtia1s. Weare justified in 
expecting that, in course of time, every 
great author of the kingdom will contribute 
| to the success we may safely anticipate for 
the Saint Pauls Magazine. 
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A Tistory or THe Macuine-wrovont Hostery 
axp Lace Manvuvactures. By WiILitAM 
Fetxix, F.L.S., F.S.S. Published by 
Lonomans and Co., London. 


Nottingham is the great centre of English 
stocking and lace manufactures; and it is to 
this locality, chiefly, that Mr. Felkin has de- 
voted a history of its staple commodities, in an 
octavo volume of more than five hundred and 
fifty pages. Probably it is to this restriction as 
to place, that we find in the book no allusion to 
Mrs. Bury Palliser’s comprehensive work on 
lace, which almost exhausts the subject in its 
general aspect. : 

The history of any special manufacture inter- 
ests mainly those only who are either directly 
or indirectly engaged in it; at the same time, 
the manufacture itself is, as a rule, so closely 
connected with the annals of the place where it 
is carried on, that it is next to impossible, neither | 
is it desirable, to separate the two. Nottingham, | 
within the recollection of many now living, | 
made itself as notorious for trade-outrages as 
Sheffield has recently become ; and the intro- 
duction of certain machinery to supersede hand 
labour led to the riotous excesses known as 
Luddism, and, as a necessary consequence, to 
murders and numerous executions. ‘This part 
of Mr. Felkin’s story, which is narrated at con- 
siderable length, exhibits a melancholy picture 
as well of the distress of the weavers, as of the 
means they adopted to be revenged on their 
employers. 

Lace, connected as it is with ornamental | 
design, comes strictly within the limits of Art- 
manufactures; but hosiery, as it now is made, | 
can scarcely be included within the same 
category. Not very many years, however, 
elapsed since the designation might have almost 
been as properly applied to the one as to the | 
other. The silk hosen worn by our ygrand- | 
fathers and grandmothers were not destitute of | 
embroidered patterns, designed according to the | 
taste of the age. 

Mr. Felkin has put forth a comprehensive 
history of the two manufactures which are the 
subject of his book; and though, as we said at | 
the commencement of this brief notice, he chiefly 
refers to the trade of Nottingham, the produc- 
tions of other places, both at home and abroad, | 
are not lost sight of. England has had, and 
still has, powerful rivals in other countries in 
every production of the loom; and, though 
English cotton stockings especially, were, but 
a few years since, much sought after on the 
Continent, it is a question whether, at the pre- 
sent time, they are as much in demand. So | 
far back as 1846, allusion is made in the volume 
to “a marked yearly increase in foreign com- 
petition.” 

Most of our readers, doubtless, have heard of, 
and probably have seen, the engraving from 
Mr. Elmore’s picture, entitled, ‘The Origin of 
the Stocking-loom.’ Mr. Felkin refers to it at 
some length in discussing the invention of the 
machine, and comesto the conclusion that the 

William Lee, undoubted inventor, was not ex- 
pelled, when a student—as the story generally 

from St. John’s College, Cambridge, but 
that he actually took his B.A. degree, if not his 
Master’s—the former in 1582-3—and became 
Curate of Culverton, about five miles from 
Nottingham, where he invented the loom in 
1589 (in the authority of the late Mr. C. H. 
Cooper, late town-clerk of Cambridge, a learned 
and devoted antiquarian, he is presumed to 
have been heir to a good estate; the tradition, 
therefore, on which Mr. Elmore’s picture is 
founded, that he was an expelled student and in 
poverty, and that the idea of the loom was 
sugwested by his wife's occ upation of knitting, 
falls to the ground; yet the knitting might 
have been resorted to as an amusement or idle 
kind of work; as embroidery, &c., was at that 
time by ladies of high degree. 

Mr. Felkin is of opinion that the Nottingham 
School of Art “has been far more effective in 
promoting knowledge of the principles which 
govern taste in the choice of drawings, with a 
view to their successful application in the pe- 
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photographs of Killarney ; of every portion of 
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culiar tissues of lace, than was thought possible. | 
It is but comparatively a few years since the 
idea was first broached in the press of Notting- 
ham, that such an institution was absolutely 
necessary to secure the interests of the lace 
trade and of the town. The artisans of the 
district are not now, in respect of the apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of a pattern, like the same 
class of men they then were.” It is so rare to 
get satisfactory testimony to the practical ad- 
vantages accruing to any manufacturing town 
from the establishment of a School of Art—at 


least, such Schools as we have in England— | 
, 


that we gladly record this opinion of the Not- 
tingham School. It comes, moreover, from one 
well able to form a judgment, and is in direct 
opposition to the statement recently made in 
the House of Commons, by Mr. Bernal Osborne, | 


one of the members for the borough, who, by | 


the way, was contradicted a day or two after- 
wards, in the Times, by Mr. Mundalla, President 
of the Nottingham Chamber of Commerce, who 
testifies to the utility and flourishing condition 
of the Nottingham School of Art. 

Mr. Felkin says he “entered the stocking- 
making business in 1808, and the lace-trade in 
1819; in each he has been called upon to take an 
active part.”” And now, “being freed from other 
pressing duties, he has devoted the whole of the 
seventy-second year of his life’’ to embody his 
experiences, researches, and knowledge, in the 
literary work now before the public. 








the all-beautiful lake—its mountains 
its islands, its shores, and the venerable bite” 
of antiquity that “ glorify” its borders, ' 
Duthie might, we think, have heme ae 
from the “huge” stock at his command ; rod 
there is scarcely a photographer in “all Trela a" 
who has not something to show of Kil} “ 
Whoever has contributed the « desceinte. 
letterpress” was as little able as the ie 
render justice to this district of the graceful 
and the grand. The descriptions are ill-written : 
the writer knows little or nothing of his Gun: 
there is not a guide among the hundred Kil. 
| larney guides who would not have been a plea. 
| santer and more profitable companion through 
the Gap of Dunloe, among the solemn ldes ef 
| Muckross, _or into fair Inisfallen, than this 
Glasgow “instructor.” Itis to be regretted that 
a somewhat costly book yields so little of profit ; 
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for any stimulant to visit the Irish 
desirable—just now especially so. But there 
ure few of our readers who do not know what a 
wealth of beauty is stored up at Killarney ; how 
many are the sources of enjoyment there sup- 
plied to the traveller; with what comfort, ease 
and safety the excursion may now be made: 

| how abundant will be the reward that awaits 

| those who can spend a month, or even a week 
among scenery infinitely more attractive than 

| can be found, within an equal range, in any 
part of the continent of Europe. 


No small EA ns 
effort, this, for one who has passed his threescore | A 

years and ten; and, taking into consideration | SkETcHEsS FRoM Nature or Prant-Form. By { 

how great a labour it must have entailed, and F. Epwarp Hume. Part I. Published by ( 

the satisfactory performance of it, he may well | Day anv Son (Limited), London. ‘ 
point to it as the crowning work of a long and | The special object of this work is to assist 
honourable career. designers and ornamentists of every kind: to 
| such it will obviously prove of great advan- 

Mortrs p’ ORNAMENTATION, AL’UsacE nes Ecores | ge. Nature, it has been truly said, “has an othe 
pe Dussin. Composés et Lithographiés overflowing treasure-house open to all willing 

par Martin Riester. Published by Ponce 0 humble enough to learn from her rich pro- the § 
Buanc. Paris. | fusion of beauty ;” and it is to this treasury 

‘ | that artists in all ages have gone for ideas, if and 


It is an oft-repeated remark that French 
manufacturers owe very much of their pre- 
eminence to the taste and knowledge possessed 
by those whom they employ as artist-designers. 
Almost everything is done that can be done in 
France to educate a class of men expressly for 
the manufacturer's use, while the employers | 
themselves having, asa rule, a practical insight | 


| into the requirements of their business, and as 


much Art-knowledge as those who work for 
them, are in a position to control, supervise, 
and, generally, take an active part in, the 
labours of the designer. The two can play, so 
to speak, into each other’s hands; hence the 





Art-productions of the French. 

We have before us the commencement of a 
publication, the object of which is to aid in that 
education which is absolutely essential to the 
success of the manufacturer. Ten plates, 
drawn and lithographed in a bold style, contain 
as many examples of ornamental work applic- 
able, chiefly, to silversmiths, cabinet-makers, 
iron-casters, moulders, and other similar occu- 
pations. Among them the style of the Renais- 
sance prevails, with its gracefully flowing curves 
of leafage and scroll-work, some of which are 
both novel and beautiful. A few of the ex- 
amples are of Greek type, and the whole may 
_ consulted advantageously by the professional 

esigner. 





Puorocrarus or Kiiiarney, with Descriptive | 
Letterpress. Published by ANprEw Dutuie, 
Glasgow. 





Tus is but a poor attempt to do justice to the 
most beautiful scenery of the British Islands. 
A Mr. John Hudson has taken the views. His 
selection of subjects is by no means good; 
we have the leading objects of attraction, it is 
true, but they are not from the best points of 
view; while as prints they are black and 
blurred, and defective as examples of photo- 
We can scarcely recognise some 
of our dear old friends. Here, for example, is a 
subject called ‘The Lower Lake;’ it has no- 
thing of the grace and grandeur that Nature 
gave it. Yet there are plenty of admirable 
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not for inspiration. Painting, sculpture, archi- aa 
tecture, and the Industrial Arts, owe much—in 
some instances all—of their beauty and value 
to the productions of nature as revealed in the 
woods, the fields, and the flower-garden, where 
forms and colours supply suggestions, if not 
actual copies, to the student; and these sugges- 
tions are what the ornamentist requires even 
more than the actual object itself, to adapt 
them to his purpose. 

Among the examples introduced by Mr. 
Hulme into this initiatory part, we have illus- 
trations of the general growth and ornamental 
details of the dog-rose, the hop, nasturtium, 
convolvulus minor, corn-flower, mallow, oak, 
groundsel, &c., ten plates in all, carefully 
coloured, and accompanied by judicious intro- 
ductory remarks and descriptions. Those who, 
either as amateurs or professional artists, are 
practising the art of illuminating, will, beside 
the classes otherwise alluded to, do well to 
consult the series of sketches of plant-forms. 
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Tue Art or Woop-carvine. Practical Hints 
to Amateurs, and a Short History of the 
Art. By Georce Aurrep Roos. Pub- 
lished by Viervuz & Co., London. 

Son of the distinguished wood-sculptor, Mr. 
William G. Rogers, and himself an artist fol- 
lowing hard in his father’s footsteps, we know 
of none better able to give valuable information 
respecting his art than the author of this little 
book. We have small faith in book-teaching 
where the hand as well as the eye and the min 
is concerned ; Art of any kind is not rece 
be fully learned; but principles and technic 
knowledge may thus be acquired, and _ * 
nothing more than this can be got out ev 
of the most elaborate and comprehensive ripe 
The suggestions, and hints, and rales laid wen 
by Mr. Rogers from his own practical — 
rience may form a foundation on which r 
learner, if he has the skill to apply them an 
the judgment to direct such application, may 
erect his own edifice. The rules of practice are 
clearly laid down, and the information givea 
is, generally, of a kind that must be useful. 
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BREVET DE FOURNISSEURS DE L’EMPEREUR. 


JACKSON AND GRAHAM. 


99, 33, 34, 35, 37, & 38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET MAKERS, AND CARPET MANUFACTURERS. 
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Gold Medal of Honour, Exposition Universelle, 1865, Medal for “ ” 
for “ Improvement in English pureiteee ; ay Pome nny) lg neuen: 





The Spacious Show Rooms and Galleries, covering an area of 40,000 feet, are filled with an unrivalled Stock, the prices of which are all 
narked in plain figures at the most moderate rate for ready money. 

The extensive Manufactory adjoining, with Machinery worked by Steam Power, is fitted with all means and appliances to ensure superiority 
and economise cost. 
Each of the undermentioned Departments will be found as complete as if it formed a separate business, viz. :— 





Paper Hangings, Painting, and Interior Decorations of all kinds. Bedsteads of Iron, Brass, and various Woods, and superior Bedding and Mat- 
Carpets of superior manufacture of every description. tresses of all kinds. (The new and extensive premises (No. 29), consisting of 
Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Sofas, Ottomans, &c. | Pla so Gane Chaving nel Gitdlag: feet, are devoted to this department.) 

Silk and Silk and Wool Damasks, Aubusson and Venetian Tapestries, Chintzes, | Gallery of Bronzes ‘ Art (sole depdt for the productions of F, Barbedienne & Co., 


Utrecht Velvets, Arras, Reps, Merino Damasks, Cloths, &c. &c. Paris), Clocks, Candelabra, Vases, and Ornamental Porcelain. 


The public are thus enabled to select their Paper Hangings or Decorations, Carpets, Curtains, and Furniture all in harmony with each 
other at one establishment. 

JACKSON & GRAHAM invite public attention to VERRICHIO’S PATENT SIDE-SPRING MATTRESSES (of which they are 
the Sole Manufacturers in Great Britain), as the cleanest, healthiest, cheapest, and best ever invented. A large number are already in use, 
and give the greatest satisfaction. 





PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867. 


VISITORS FRoM ANY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM CAN BE INSURED FOR ONE OR THREE 
MONTHS AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


COVERING THE RISK ON THE JOURNEY TO AND FROM PARIS AND DURING THEIR SOJOURN ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


DOUBLE JOURNEY TICKETS 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 


covering the risk of RAILWAY ACCIDENT and STEAM-BOAT VOYAGE for the double Journey 
to PARIS and back, may also be had of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


61, CORNHILL, ax» 10, REGENT STREET. 











Agents at all the Railway Stations and Principal Towns. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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GUIN RAS. 


BABIES’. CLOAKS, ee a BABIES’ Hoop. 
by - (Fs ay : ‘ ? ewe 000s, 


1 Guinea. poe A ‘i . . ,4 Guinea, 
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Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 he ; 
Christening Caps, 1 Guinea. _- 
Shirts, 2s.; . Caps, 2s. 6d. ; Gowns, 6s. 


LACE COLLARS AND SLEEVES. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE 


White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


“io eee RIDING 
HABITS Pg HATS 


RIB'D CLOTH 


NAP ote ‘> mr 3 ot is, 


74 G’s. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 


CHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK FEET. 
Linsey. Habits for little Girls, 23 Guineas. 


& 9! 


EVERYTHING OF THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE FOR-WHICH. THE -HOUSE HAS) pee 


CELEBRATED. FOR CE: YEARS. 


7 | . TAYLOR, 53 BAKER STREET, 


Lommel 
CLOSE AT FOUR O'CLOCK ON SATURDAYS. 








